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> | figurehead rather than a political leader. He is zeal- 
usly kept out of politics. After all, leaders of two French 
0 | republics have made themselves kings. The third republic 
f has been consistently chary of strong men in the presidency. 


{ Clemenceau fought bitterly, when he was Premier and 
+ |} Poincaré President, against presidential interference with 
-B the conduct of affairs, and Clemenceau himself failed of 
- election to the presidency largely because the French Par- 
0 | liament felt him too big a man for a job which it prefers to 
‘HB keep small. The French constitution is elastic enough; the 

| (definition of powers is largely a matter of custom. Mille- 
'y |, rand has always sought to extend his power as President; 
|t@ with Poincaré as Premier, Millerand found his task easy. 
u | [These two were at one time credited with meditating a 
fascist revolution; they were jointly responsible both for 
the fateful Ruhr policy and for the institution of the decree- 
laws by which the Premier was empowered to decree tax 


00 jg™easures without consulting Parliament. More than that, 
—} Millerand ventured far outside of the Olympian and non- 
—— \—Partisan role hitherto affected by French presidents and 


actually made speeches before the last election urging 


Frenchmen to vote for the candidates of the Bloc National. 
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Hience 1 bitte of the Left apa t him The 
that at the election France repudiated not only Poincare 


Millerand, too, and they demand his re nation 
— ARD HERRIOT, p 

4 made, according to the Par corres} ent « 
New York Herald-Tribune, an extremel i t tat 


ment about the Morgan loan to France: 


When I was called to nfer with Millerand hort 


time ago, it was not 


to the financial tuation I lingly gave the Presider 
the assurance that we, the Radica . 
it would be our first duty t ifevuard the equ i yf 
the budget But I wv no fu 

I was informed | Millerand and de Mar (Muir 
ter of Finance und P e| t bef I 


financiers agreed to what i Moryar 
$100,000,000 for the 1 very of the frar t f 
a guaranty in gold and other rather gener | 


anties. 
The B: nk of I: rance Wa obliged t } ce fu 
credit of the 


money menaer amoun ny to 


gold francs as a guaranty for the loar This amount full: 
covered the loan. Aside from this, the French Government 
agreed to engagements of a general characte: rh neth 


of treating France like Turkey is extraordis 
Later M. Herriot seems to have been forced to issue 


lomatic denial, and to disavow .any criticisin of the bank 


ers. The significant fact remains that more and more th 
political governments of the world are yielding rea! powe 
to the financiers—and the financiers act as dictators, cuide: 


by their own best judgment and controlled by 
system of checks and balances. 


no democrat 
They govern the world, 
and there is none to say them nay. 


rENHESE FINANCIERS are not mere sons of monarchs 
Their judgment is worth far more than that of the 
kings of old. There are no hereditary kinydoms in finance, 
and the sons of great bankers soon lose control of the power 
of their own wealth. These men reach power, in the main, 
by virtue of their own ability. It is, however, a one-sided 
ability, and it is a menace to the world until it is faced by 
some democratic system capable of holding its class interest 
in check. But it must be granted that, warped as may be 
its social vision, the influence of finance is at present cast ir 
international affairs in the main for sanity. The old empires 
and nationalistic rivalries nothing to it—though it 
may be that it is building economic empires whose rivalries 
will be even more destructive than the old. In the Dawes 
plan it devised an improvement upon the rivalries of na- 
tionalist politicians. Ignace Seipel, the chancellor of Aus- 
tria who has just been shot by a harebrained railroad 
worker, will be remembered as the man who delivered Aus- 
tria to the international bankers and thereby achieved a 
temporary stabilization of values which saved many a life 
though it also meant an end to many a social vision. 


mean 


HE SCANDALOUS BILL which the House of Repre- 


sentatives passed to give Muscle Shoals to Henry Ford 
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on his own terms is probably doomed to defeat through the 
energy of Senator Norris in inducing the Committee on 
Avriculture of his wing of the Capitol to vote against re- 
porting in favor of the measure. Instead the committee 
recommends Senator Norris’s own bill for continued govern- 
ment ownership, with operation either by the nation or by 
private interests under federal control. This action does 
not end the people’s fight; it only changes its character. 
For the Norris bill faces great opposition in both branches 
of Congress. Sinee Henry Ford made his offer there have 
been other bids, with better terms, and there is now a plan 
to make a further study of Muscle Shoals with a view to 
offering it to public bidding upon specified terms. This 
would be only a little less foolish than capitulation to Henry 
The nation ought not to dream of surrendering this 


Ford. 
It is an incalculable 


vast water-power to private interests. 
natural resource which ought to be used as the corner-stone 
of a great, permanent policy of federal water-power devel- 


opment. 


O COMMUNIST can consistently protest against Sena- 

tor La Follette’s insistence upon the difference between 
his progressive group with its old-fashioned belief in the 
efficacy of democratic control, and the Communist program. 
The Communists have made their own program clear 
enough. “The Workers Party prides itself on being a com- 
munist party,” says a statement by its own executive com- 
mittee; “that means that it considers its work to build up 
and lead the forces which will bring about a proletarian 
revolution in the United States and establish a soviet form 
of government and the dictatorship of the proletariat.” It 
was with such a program of “boring from within” that the 
Communists hoped to determine the action of the St. Paul 
convention which Senator La Follette has so explicitly dis- 
avowed. “I do not question their right under the Constitu- 
tion,” he says, “to submit their issues to the people”; but 
he believes it would be a fatal error to admit them as “an 
integral part” of the new progressive organization. The 
Communists, after all, must blame themselves if they find 
themselves thus looked upon as outsiders trying to creep 
into the progressive camp; they have made their hopes of 
capturing it too plain. But it would be a misfortune if the 
progressives began to adopt such doctrinal tests as have 
marred the good name of the American Federation of 
Labor. Let them draw up their own program, and let those 
subscribe who will; that is far better than to verge on the 


business of heresy trials. 


ERESY TRIALS are always rather silly. The spec- 

tacle of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the year 
1924, solemnly trying Bishop William Montgomery Brown, 
author of “Communism vs. Christianism,” for heresy, on 
the ground of statements contained in that book, was ridicu- 
lous. Of course Bishop Brown is a heretic; his whole book 
is a scathing arraignment of absurdities in the conventional 
interpretation of church doctrines. But his accusers were 
put to it to decide among themselves what was church doc- 
trine, and the bishop doubtless had a good time watching 
them stumble. Yet he himself faced as difficult an ethical 
question as they. He had found a new, to him more ade- 
quate, “symbolic” interpretation of doctrines which others 
still took literally. He knew very well that his interpre- 
tation differed from that of his associates in the church; 
he knew too that even in churches the interpretation of old 


Should he have stayed in, and fought 


Every ind 


beliefs changes. 
his new conceptions, or have stepped outside? 
vidual is faced by such questions scores of times in a |j¢, 
time, and obviously the problem is beyond intelligent | 
cision by any hierarchy, jury, or body of officials; th, 
vidual conscience must reach its own conclusions. 

HE VIOLENT CLAMOR of eitizens of Cen 

Washington, was doubtless primarily responsib| 
sending to jail eight members of the International Wor! 
of the World when four soldiers of the American Legion 
were shot at the time of the Armistice Day parade in 1919. 
The evidence indicated that the members of the I. W. w 
had shot in self-defense, but the mob spirit of the | 
demanded a sacrifice on the altar of patriotism. Hence th 
verdict, which six out of the twelve men in the jury ha 
since repudiated. Other citizens, too, have had a change of 
heart, for the drive begun in 1922 to raise a fund of $250. 
000 to erect a monument to the four legionnaires has ended 
in a pitiable fizzle. A go-getter was hired at $500 a weel 
to gather in the shekels, but the people of Centralia 
taken second thought by 1922, and only $16,500 was a 
lected. This all went toward the salary of the go-ce 
and he recently began suit for an unpaid balance. Isn't j: 
about time that Governor Hart, too, took second thoucht 
and freed the victims of an hysteria of which Centralis 
itself now appears to be ashamed? 


— 


a+ 
t 


UPPOSE THAT IN SOME IMAGINABLE FUTURE 

there should be a small remnant of white Christian 
people left in an America which had been conquered and 
colonized by a race of different color and religion. Suppos: 
the conquerors, after using all the familiar forms of eco- 
nomic and religious coercion to proselytize these few Chris- 
tians, should finally say to them: “After all, your religion is 
not a religion, exactly; it is only a form of barbaric wor- 
ship. The Christian symbols and observances are large! 
relics of old, half-forgotten, and unmentionable rites. As 
modern governors of a backward people, wishing nothing 
but your gradual transformation into civilized persons cana- 
ble of full citizenship, we find it necessary to end the super- 
stitious practices which comprise the Christian worship 
To which end we have determined that children shall no 
longer learn these archaic, dubious rituals, and that 
The rest of the long memorial is easy to imagine. And it 
is easy to imagine that the last Christians would say in 
reply something like this: “We cannot comply with this 
order, no matter what the penalty may be, because this order 
would violate our religion and also destroy it. . . . To com- 
ply ... would be to violate the laws of our tribe and to 
betray our forefathers, who have taught us to worship God 
from the beginning of time.” 


HICH IS JUST WHAT THE PUEBLO INDIANS 

have said in a letter to Charles H. Burke, Commi: 
sioner of Indian Affairs, who in a rather disingenuous effor' 
to stamp out the ancient religious practices of the Pueblo: 
has ordered that the year of religious education given * 
certain of the children be abandoned and that all the chi! 
dren be kept continuously in the government schools. Th: 
Indians maintain that their right to continue this religiou: 
training is guaranteed them by the treaty of Guadalup- 
Hidalgo with Mexico, under which they came into th 
United States. They say that they welcome the governme” 
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and are willing to keep their children in them an 


ear to make up for the year of religious training. 


schools 


extra \ 
But they add: 
This religion is many thousands of years old among 
our people and is more important to each one of us than 
money, horses, land, or anything else in the wold. It 


teaches us about God and the earth and about our duty to 
God, t The white people have 
a Bible which is printed. We have a Bible which is not 
printed, but is passed on by memory from the old to the 
young, and it contains our knowledge of God, our forms 
of prayer, and our rules of life. 
Whatever the legal case of the Pueblo Indians may be, 
whether or not they can be forced into subjection by Com- 
missioner Burke and his subordinates, they have an impreg- 
nable human case. A country that pretended to religious 
liberty or to an intelligent interest in preserving the beliefs 
and ceremonies of an ancient religion for the enlightenment 
and enrichment of its own culture would make every effort 
to adapt its laws and institutions to the customs of the 
people it ruled and would respect the stubborn devotion that 
holds them to their faith. 


») earth, and to one another. 


OMEWHERE ON THE WIDE SEA, bound for Poland 
S —which is not his home—is Nicholas Mansevich, a vic- 
tim of the American inquisition. The Germans tore Bel- 
gian men from their work and from their families and sent 
them into Germany to slave; the American Department 
of Justice and the American Department of Labor tore 
Nicholas Mansevich from his work and from his family; 
they ruined his life, dissipated his earnings, lost him his 
home, left his wife and children without help or support, 
tried his case at secret hearings, finally packed him aboard 
a boat, and shipped him to an alien country which has ac- 
quired the district from which he came and which will wel- 
come him with the same sort of warm hospitality he has 
met in the United States. Mansevich’s “crime” is doubtful; 
he was presumably arrested on the charge of having in- 
flammatory literature in his possession. The defense 
claimed that the literature was planted—and badly planted 
at that. It was delivered at his house in a wagon, but his 
wife had no knowledge of it and refused to pay the charges. 
The Department of Justice agents, by some miracle arriving 
simultaneously, tried to make her pay for it, but when she 
refused, they took it to his place of work, where without a 
warrant they arrested him and took him to jail. That was 
in 1921. When, the other day, a final appeal in the case 
was made to Attorney General Stone, he was unable to re- 
race the series of steps taken by his predecessors. And so, 
like others of his fellow-countrymen, Mansevich has been 
sent to Europe as a sort of special emissary to spread 
abroad our shame. 


UR SUPERPATRIOTS were probably tremendously 

stirred at learning that the French Government had 
issued an order requiring all American jazz players to leave 
the country within five days. One proverb of which our 
100-per-centers seem never to have heard is that what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, and while they 
have been busy excluding, deporting, exploiting, and in- 
sulting all the other peoples of the world it has never 
occurred to them that somebody might retaliate. The jazz 
industry is apparently the only one in which we are so 
supreme that we have been able to enter the European 
market and rout native competition, the press dispatches 





ying that the deportation order was issued upon com- 


plaint of French mu 
job. We 


outrayed musical taste, an 


iclans who found themselves out of a 


should prefer to think that the order was due to 


ivree with our superpatriots 


at least to the extent of hoping that these exported jazz 


our shores. Perhaps 


players will not be dumped back upon 
their permanent stay 


abroad could be arranged in return 


sufficiently large to restore the 


for a loan 


? . ? wi? 
Trance O pal £ 


is not crowded unless it be in the corner devoted to 


L yreeigemee AS MAGAZINES are i 
4 


the cheaper fiction. Perhaps the yreatest weakn is 
among those journals which must be written by specialists 
for general readers. Of these the Theatre Arts Monthly, 
for two years a quarterly but now issued at month inter 
vals, deserves particular notice. It chronicles the more im- 
portant developments in the theater in considera letail 
and in a language not too professional for any alert person 
interested in the exciting world of | What Theatre 
Arts Monthly does for dramatic matte: erly Pro 
gressive Education does for education. A chronicle. it is 


also a running criticism, given less, however, to argurmen 
about theory than to illustrations of 
which show themselves adapted to this new aye for 
certain elder methods of teaching have 
quate. Parents as well as will relish its re 
and comment. The Modern Quarterly aims to attract en- 
lightened readers who are at once radical and metaphysical, 
serious and educable. Without exhibiting many of the 
charms of literature, it knows how to advocate them: it is 
consistent in its demands upon the intelligence of its read- 
ers and its effort to bring the whole range of human affairs 
under its vigorous scrutiny. It is badly 
informed, contentious and courageous. 


practice in 4 hools 
which 
proved so inade- 


teachers 


printed and well 


NOTHER judicial outrage is reported, this time from 

Ottawa. There a poor, hard-working bootlegger has 
been hauled into court by a hard-hearted government to 
show cause why he should not pay an income tax upon his 
profits. Fortunately, this man is no spineless person, but 
one sensitive to his duty and his obligation to his profes- 
sion. So he has properly set up the unanswerable defense 
that the state is without jurisdiction inasmuch a 
not tax an illegal business. 
a partner in wrongdoing, sharing the profits of an illegiti- 
mate occupation. The case is of vast moment to one of our 
own leading industries—the sale of liquor—for if a prece- 
dent is established we may have Secretary Mellon striving 
to collect taxes from the greatest that 
capital which Mr. Mellon is so eager to keep out of tax-free 
securities. Just now the bootlegging industrv is building 
up a new social aristocracy with such speed that we shall 


ir r ae wn to +} lard ‘ nd 


if can- 


Plainly if it does so it becomes 


creators of free 


soon find ourselves no lonrer bow 
ladies of oil but admiring the vachts and palaces of those 
who grow rich vet are tax-free and happy. We confess, 
though, that if we were that Ottawa judge we should find 
it advisable to start at once for the North Pole or Central 
Africa. We reserved judgment. indefinitely. 
For if he sustains the bhootlegger he deprives his sgovern- 
ment of huge revenues and helps him to immunity, and if 
he condemns the bootlegger to pay he legitimizes an occu- 


So should we 


pation the king’s law officers are sworn, we supnose, to root 
out. Who will care hereafter if he is asked that trying old 
catch question: Have you ceased beating your wife? 
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A* a patriot Senator La Follette has decided. To his 
letter on the political situation we can attach no 
other meaning than that he has finally come to the conclu- 
sion that there is nothing to be hoped from either of the old 
parties and that he is ready, God helping him, to raise a 
standard of revolt to which honest men may repair. We 
count it glorious news, for we do not believe that either 
party will undergo a sea-change overnight and so purge 
itself as to win his indorsement in the next three weeks. 
The leopard might as readily change his spots, the Ethio- 
pian his skin. We are not asking ourselves at this hour 
whether Mr. La Follette will win or not. We are merely 
giving profoundest thanks that in one of the darkest hours 
the Republic has known there is still one man in political 
life who will not bow the knee to Baal. 

We count it a most favorable omen that this man is 
one whom, but seven years ago, no one would honor and 
all in the seats of the mighty affected to despise. For, in 
that hour of supreme testing, Robert La Follette kept his 
faith and his soul clean. Not one jot did he yield to the 
public clamor of those who all but thirsted for his blood; 
and he has seen his popularity steadily return among think- 
ing people, and been reelected to the Senate by the largest 
majority ever given to any one in his State. We are not 
beyond being impressed with the fact that the Englishman 
whose war career is most strikingly like that of Senator 
La Follette now rules England. But best of all is still 
the circumstance that this coming election is not to be left 
to the guilty reactionaries in both parties, but that a ticket 
is to be in the field for which an upright American may 
vote without apology and without shame, registering his 
protest against the sale of the government. 

To have no one come forward in protest under these 
circumstances would have been a dreadful thing. It would 
have meant that we were far gone in our complacent accep- 
tance of the abasement of the Republic, that true patriotism 
was all but dead among us. From that humiliation Senator 
La Follette has saved us. We believe that the uprightness 
of his motives will be recognized from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, precisely as those close to him in public life 
have never doubted either his sincerity or his absolute hon- 
esty. We are aware, of course, of the shower of abuse 
which will again descend upon him. The holders of special 
privilege, whose enemy he has always been, will leave no 
stone unturned to defeat him. Their servile press will re- 
new its attacks. They will proclaim him the “apostle of 
discontent” and denounce him as a dangerous demagogue, 
a menace to prosperity, and all the rest. The Republican 
Party, whose defeat his candidacy will probably insure, 
will seek to brand him as a traitor. None the less, we he- 
lieve that his message will stir great hosts who are sick 
unto death of leaping from political frying pan to political 
fire, who long for one man upon whose honesty and sincerity 
they can rely. And we have no hesitation in saying that 
the extent of his vote and the number of States he will carry 
will amaze the public when the votes are counted. 

Who can measure the educational value of the cam- 
paien which we now have in prospect? Were there to be no 
third ticket we should be in merely for a campaign of mu- 
tual recrimination, Republicans and Democrats seeking to 
portray each other as the more corrupt. With Mr. La Fol- 





La Follette to the Front 






lette in the field, there is the certainty that we shali 

the blame placed where it belongs, and that we shall hay. 
the opportunity to get down to facts and principles. Wi: 
out him it would surely be one of the dullest of campaign, 
With him in the fray men will have to think, and, if t 
economic signs do not mislead, multitudes will have the 
forced leisure to debate and consider. They will not 
frightened off by charges of radicalism. Nor can hi 
“alled purely destructive when the statute-books tee 
with laws passed by his party which he first champion 
And if he brings forward new ideas once more, there w))! 
be tens of thousands ready to consider a new order whe: 
the old has proved so untrustworthy. 

There will be plenty to disagree with this or that pla 
which Mr. La Follette will advocate, but the fact rema); 
that here is a man whose arrival in the White Hi 
would of itself mean that the sordid and corrupt atmosp 
of Washington would be supplanted by sweeping d: 
of fresh and pure air. Not that the millennium would }. 
here. Mr. La Follette would be the last to proclaim } 
self a political genius. He has arrived at many positi 
only after arduous efforts to occupy less radical posts. | 
has not yet been won to all the fundamentals. He does : 
for instance, yet understand the superlative importanc: 
free trade, nor is he as radical in the matter of peace ; 
war as the editors of The Nation would have him. It h 
taken him long to realize, as Senator Norris now does, t 
to buck the system for twenty-five long years is hopeless ; 
long as that system is intrenched in economic privile; 
which mere regulation and control cannot abrogate or mit 
gate. Were he to be elected, staggering difficulties w 
confront him, to say nothing of an antagonistic Congres: 
Being human he would make his mistakes and pay for the 
But the vital point is that if he runs there will be a bray 
and unpurchasable man to accuse both those parties whic! 
today at bottom are nothing but robber bands bound tec- 
gether by the “cohesive power of public plunder”—and w 
shall have made a beginning toward a better America. 

Not merely a beginning toward turning the rascals 
out. If that were all that a La Follette candidacy offered 
we should confess to far less interest in it than we expect 
to have. To substitute one group of politicians, however 
honest, for the dishonest would, of course, help to restor 
our self-respect—how could we as Americans hold up our 
heads before the world if the President were reelected wh 
has connived at the trickery of Burns and Daugherty, wh 
has lifted not one finger to undo the wrong done to Senator 
Wheeler, who has all but sat silent in the presence of crimes 
by which associates of his have profited, who is content tha‘ 
only one-third of the Cabinet was besmirched? Senator 
La Follette does not come to the front with an eye mere!) 
to this year’s campaign. That would be less than half o! 
his task. Roosevelt thrilled a large portion of the countr 
with hopes of a new and vital and thoroughgoing party, ard 
destroyed it when it had served his selfish purpose. 1: 
Robert La Follette we look for something far better. Wé 
shall expect him to begin a real emancipation of America 
to start that revolution for which Woodrow Wilson »s 
eloquently called, not with an eye fixed upon four years o" 
ten, but looking forward to as distant a future as his visio’ 
may portray to him. 
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Railway Workers’ Rights 


NE of the most important issues before Congress i 
O the relation of the railroad unions to the carriers 
This was ostensibly settled by the Esch-Cummins Act of 
1920, which provided for the Railroad Labor Board and a 
system of local adjustment boards. The railways generally 
opposed the plan; the unions acquiesced without enthusi} 
asm. Experience has converted the railroads to the idew 
and turned the unions sharply against it. 

Previous to 1920 the railroads and the brotherhoods 
had built up through agreements and established practice 
4 substantial industrial code. There were conferences be- 
tween workers and management, there were bipartisan 
hoards of adjustment, there was mediation by government 
officials, and there was use of voluntary arbitration. Strikes 
nad become almost non-existent. What by many is regarded 
as the only true open shop existed: a practice whereby 
employees could be either non-union or union but under 
which the brotherhoods were recognized and were allowed 
to bargain collectively for their members. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 cut right across this 
procedure. Ostensibly it set up local adjustment boards, 
and had these been organized the plan might not have 
worked so badly. Actually only two adjustment boards 
were established. The Pennsylvania Railroad killed the 
idea by fixing the election so as to prevent union control 
and insuring domination by men under its own thumb. 
Thus the Railroad Board became supreme, with a ten- 
dency toward standardization and what the unions be- 
lieve to be a bias against them. That bias is perhaps less 
evident in its decisions than in its attitude when these deci- 
sions—which are not legally enforceable—are not carried 
out. Only formal protest has been made against violations 
by the carriers, but in the case of the men the Railroad 
Labor Board—aided by the press—has pilloried the unions 
as law-breakers, mobilizing public sentiment against them. 

Railroad employees have come to believe not only that} 
the board has failed but that under the most favorable cir-| 
cumstances it could not possibly succeed. It represents a 
compromise between compulsion and persuasion. Organ- 
ized as a court, the board, with true legalistic instinct, not 
only ineurs all the expenses but involves its proceedings in 
all the delays common to judicial bodies. Without the sub- 
stance of power, but surrounded with the forms of it, the 
Railroad Labor Board has attempted both to mediate and to 
arbitrate; and, of course, it no sooner begins deciding dis- 
putes than it loses its status as a mediator. Even if the 
ard were really a court, it would be unable to function, 
because it has, from the first, been submerged beneath its 
accumulating calendars. A recent tabulation shows that 
four union organizations have 845 undecided cases pending. 
These cases have been on the calendar from three months 
‘o three vears. Most of the 1,035 cases decided were like- 
wise pending from three months to three years. 

The railroad unions are now advocating reorganization 
through the Howell-Barkley bill. Under its provisions the| 
workers’ unions and brotherhoods, if they are in a ma-| 
jority on any particular line, would be able to meet their 
employers directly through adjustment boards, the members 
of which would represent the workers’ viewpoint. The 


workers would be able to stand for the principle of col- 
ctive bargaining as against the principle of individual 


ontract 


and individual relation regulated through quasi- 


‘udicial processes. What the brotherhoods are striving 
for is a form of organization that will permit representa 
tives of the unions to confer with representatives of the 
carriers directly for the purpose of adjusting local griev- 
ances in the area in which they originate. The line of 
procedure involves local conferences, adjustment boards, 
if all of these fail, the volun 


+ 


arbitration. In stating 


mediation, and conciliation 
of the 
their case the brotherhoods say: 
Let it not be thought that the bill 
railroad management against their will to experiment with 


tary submission issue to 


propose to force 


This bill simply 


presents an industrial code for the railroads made 


a novel machinery to settle labor disputes 
up from 
the written and unwritten laws that have yoverned indus 
The basis 


‘ . " “~~? ?, } 
arrived a rough 


trial relations on the railroad 
of these 


for many years 


relations lies in 


ayrcement 


collective bargaining. There is not a railroad in the United 
States that is operating without such agreements today and 
not one which could function effectively for a month 


absence of such agreements 
Thus the issue is plainly revealed 


The Railroad Labor 
Board, as it has been established, 


‘ ‘ 


represents a direct a 


tack upon the principle of collective bargaining. The board 
established the individual and the company union as the 
unit in all controversies between railroads and their em 
ployees. The Howell-Barkley bill would set up hiner 


suited to the needs of those who are willing to subscribe to 
the collective bargaining principle. The organized railroad 
workers believe that their unions must either strangle the 
Railroad Labor Board or be strangled by it. 


Ile St. Louis 


HE Ile St. Louis, so the cheerful Paris correspondent 

report, is to secede from the Ville Lumiere. 
the illustrious example of Montmartre, its artists have pro 
claimed it a free republic. American immigration is to be 
restricted, and a series of fetes, “medical, artistic, and in- 
surrectional,” is to restore the little island to its ancient 
glory. 

We deplore the thought. There is nothing lovelier in 
all Paris than the quiet quays of the Ile St. Louis. If 
American tourists have discovered its once peaceful restau- 
rants their invasion is to be resented. 
of transatlantic Nordics will not be 
lamations of a free republic. 
which is proud of spending more dollars in 
tooth-paste than France advertising all her 
products, including truffles and Hospice de Beaune, will not 
be repelled by the indignant proclamations of a few Ludo 
vicians. What has happened to Montmartre? Its caf: 
are packed with Americans; its bands play American jazz: 

s cafe-keepers have yielded to American color prejudice 
and one restaurant, almost summit of the butt 
flaunts a signboard which proclaims that “Julian Street 
says: ‘If you have not visited the Cuckoo you have not 
Paris,’ ”’ The “Free of Montmartre” 
almost as completely and disgustingly an American colon: 
as the Republic of Haiti, where the marines rule. 

One of the leaders of the new Free Republic of the He 
St. Louis objects to its present incorporation in the Fourth 
Arrondissement of Paris, a section “notorious for its bour 


Following 


But the horrid tide 
stemmed by loud proc- 
The citizens of the country 
advertising 
spends in 


on the 


seen Republic 


i 


geois commercialism,” to which the island was arbitrarily 


attached: 
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without due consideration having been given to its geo- 
graphical situation as an island entirely surrounded by the 
Seine, or to its political position as a residence of artists, 
poets, and medical students, or to its ethnology and history 
as the original home of the Lutetians who resisted Caesar— 
a people to whom Parisians are alien in spirit and in fact, 
being but recent immigrants from the provinces. 


The neighboring island of the Cité might dispute the 
Ile St. Louis’s claim to superior antiquity, but certainly 
the lesser island has preserved an integrity and charm 
which the rest of Paris has lost. There are, of course, 
simple old houses near the Street of the Cat which Fishes, 
opposite the Cité, where the flicker of a wood-fire will light 
up plaques bearing fifteenth-century dates; beaming restau- 
rateurs in the rue de la Huchette will take a favored patron 
into cellars which are as old as Notre Dame; St. Julien-le- 
pauvre is five centuries more ancient than St. Louis-en-l’Ile, 
but both that oldest quarter of Paris and the historic Cité 
are disfigured by ugly modern structures, such desecrations 
as the prefecture de police. Ile St. Louis, with its hidden 
rue St. Louis cluttered with tiny shops of the purest Pari- 
sian odors, and its broad quays, faced by fine seventeenth- 
century houses that look today almost exactly as they did 
three centuries ago when, almost simultaneously with the 
settling of New Amsterdam, its gardens and meadows were 
transformed into a city—Ile St. Louis, which Voltaire, 
George Sand, Gautier, and Baudelaire would rejoice to find 
untouched by modern industrialism and brick architecture, 
is still old Paris—unless the American immigration has 
ruined it. 

There are—or were very recently—rooms on the sixth 
floor of houses on the quai d’Anjou which could be had for 
five francs a day or less—rooms from whose mansard win- 
dows one looks out, in spring, across the tops of the cotton- 
wood trees that line the Seine, and across the chimney- 
potted roofs of that Fourth Arrondissement which the 
artists deplore, to the white dome of Sacré Coeur, a sort of 
fairy castle set against the soft sky of France. Those rooms 
have cold stone floors, and one must carry one’s water from 
below—a thing which few Americans care to do—but to 
live in them is to feel oneself a part of Paris. 

Nor is it only the stones and mortar of the Ile St. Louis 
which revive old Paris. There is—or was, until recently— 
a simplicity and hospitality in its cafes and restaurants, 
more gracious than the commercial welcome of the newer or 
more famous sections of Paris. There is a “rendez-vous des 
mariniers” on one of its quays where a lame blue jay used to 
greet each guest, and where, after three or four visits, one 
became a part of the household. The only Americans in 
those days were indigent artists whose socks Madame used 
to darn, and a young couple who would bring their baby 
with them in a market-basket, and put it to sleep on Ma- 
dame’s bed, off the kitchen, while they ate. 

Today the report is that 10 per cent of the island’s 
inhabitants are Americans, who raise prices and monopolize 
the best corners in the restaurants. But a still horrider 
thought sneaks into one’s mind as one reads the trumpetings 
of the newspaper published by the Free Republicans of the 
Ile St. Louis. Can it be that their loud denunciations of 


Americans prove only that they, too, have learned the value 
of advertising, and that what they are really seeking is not 
more peace and seclusion, but more and ever more Ameri- 
cans, and proportionately higher prices for the shopkeepers 
of the Ile? 


Victor Herbert 


HE career of the late Victor Herbert is little short of 

astounding if only on account of the sheer amount arc. 
complished. Between the year 1894, when Mr. Herbert was 
thirty-five, and the year 1917, when he was fifty-eight, there 
is the prodigious record of forty operetta or musica)- 
comedy scores. In the meantime, Mr. Herbert was fre- 
quently busy as orchestral conductor or as bandmaster, and 
even as a virtuoso of the cello, besides venturing twice 
from his more familiar paths to compose operas of th; 
kind known popularly as “grand’—‘“Natoma,” produced 
with a memorable cast, headed by Mary Garden and John 
McCormack, in Philadelphia, in 1911, and the one-act 
“Madeleine,” done two years later, at the Metropolitay 
Opera House, New York, with Frances Alda in the title 
part. This crowded section of a career takes no account of 
activities previous to 1894, or of his recent work for t) 
photo-drama and in jazz. 

Unremitting diligence is essential to such an achieve- 
ment, but diligence can account for it only in part. There 
was also an extraordinary native gift of spontaneous and 
fluent invention and an almost uncanny ease of workman- 
ship. Mr. Herbert, it is true, had the soundest of school- 
ing. Irish by birth (a grandson of Samuel Lover, th 
novelist), he was sent to Germany to study music at the 
age of seven and there received thorough training first in 
the cello and then in composition and in conducting. His 
facility in so many branches of music rested, therefore, on 
a solid scholastic foundation. But fertility and fluency 
remain the most conspicuous features of his talent. 

Mr. Herbert’s chief fame as a composer rests on his 
light opera and musical comedy scores. In saying this, on 
does not underrate his instrumental compositions, or his un- 
even, fragmentary, but in certain pages admirable “Na- 
toma”; one merely states a fact that probably no one 
would seriously dispute. Why, then, does Mr. Herbert as 
a composer of operetta rank not only below Arthur Sul! 
van, Offenbach, and Johann Strauss, but below some of the 
lesser of the Parisians and Viennese? Sullivan and Offen- 
bach have pages only a little lower than Mozart, and th 
position of the greatest of the Vienna Strauss clan 
even for that fostering city of the waltz, sui generis. But 
Mr. Herbert would be oftener at the summit of his own 
ample talent were it not for an unmistakable leniency toward 
results. A part of his enormous facility was his content- 
ment with the easy victory. 

It is not at all a case of laziness—Mr. Herbert was in- 
dustrious to a fault. Rather, he stood by whatever he put 
down on paper because it was he who put it down. And 
this element of autocracy in his attitude extended to the 
librettos that he set. Sullivan had the inestimable advan- 
tage of collaborating with a Gilbert. Though Offenbach 
and Johann Strauss were less fortunate, they and the other 
Parisians and Viennese were in general far better served by 
their playwrights than Mr. Herbert by his. Outside of the 
work of Alfred Bunn, who furnished the unmatchable words 
of “The Bohemian Girl,” one would search long for a peer 
in ineptitude to the text of “Natoma.” It is because of this 
failure to apply rigorously the acid test of taste that Victor 
Herbert, for all his talent, schooling, and industry, leaves 
behind him nothing approaching a “Mikado,” a “Grand: 
Duchesse,” a “Fledermaus” to perpetuate his fame in 2! 
abiding masterpiece. 
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New Morals for Old 


Toward Monogamy 


By CHARLOTTE 


HYSIOLOGISTS tell us that in all our long ages of 

animal evolution we have not yet completed the physi- 
cal changes incident to assuming an erect posture. Psy- 
chologists may as plainly see that in the short centuries of 
social evolution we have naturally failed to complete the 
changes incident to our growth from tribal to national and 
international relationships. 

Since we remained savages for some 90 per cent of the 
period of human life on 


PERKINS GILMAN 


Our present age, counting the incredible advance of the 
last century and the swift fruition of these immediate years, 
shows among its newly distinguishing social movements one 
of supreme importance. Within a hundred years women, in 
most civilized countries, have moved from domestic into 
Such a 


social relationship. udden and enormous change, 
ft 


while inherently for the improvement of 


society, 18 natu- 


much local and immediate disloca- 


rally accompanied by 


tion in previously accepted 





earth, it is to be expected 
that the long-practiced tri- 
bal morals should have 
modified our characters 
more deeply than _ those 
evolved in the recent, va- 
ried, and fluctuating rela- 





This is the fourth article in The Nation’s series on 
New Morals for Old; other articles to come in early issues 
are Modern Love and the Art of Fiction by Joseph Krutch 


and Dionysian Ethics by Edwin Muir. 


conditior Many are 


alarmed at what is consid 


ered “the danyer to the 


nome resuitant from tn 


refusal of an increasing 


number of women to spend 








tionship of larger range. 
Yet we see, during the short period of progressive civiliza- 
tion, such swift and amazing development in some lines, such 
achievement in knowledge, in wealth, in ability, in breadth 
of thought, and nobility of feeling that our coincident 
stupidity and senseless misbehavior call for explanation. 
The main reason for this peculiar delay and irregu- 
larity in social evolution is that it has been limited to half 
the race, the other half being restricted to domestic indus- 
try and to the still lower level of misused sex. Our spe- 
cialized knowledge, power, and skill are developed through 
the organic relationships of the social group; as are also 
those characteristics of mutual loyalty and love, of truth, 
honor, and courage which are as natural to a human society 
as the distinctive virtues of ants or beavers to their groups. 
Humanity’s major error, the exploitation of the female 
by the male, has not only kept her at the lowest step in so- 
cial progress—solitary hand-labor in and for the family— 
but has resulted in excessive sex-development through pro- 
longed misuse. This has made her ultra-feminine, to a de- 
gree often injurious to motherhood; and him ultra-mascu- 
line, his social advance confused, impeded, and repeatedly 
destroyed by his excessive emotions. In social morals he 
has of course out-distanced her, as he alone has entered 
into the relationships which develop them; but he has care- 
fully exempted his essentially male activities from this 
elevating influence, maintaining that “all’s fair in love and 
war.” Of her, domestic morality demanded but one virtue, 
sex-loyalty; her mate or master taking it upon himself to 
be both judge and executioner in case of failure. She might 
be a liar and a coward, lazy, selfish, extravagant, or cruel, 
but if chaste these traits were overlooked. If unchaste, no 
array of other virtues was enough to save her. In her 
household labors she developed minor virtues natural to the 
position; a tireless industry, an instinct for cleanliness and 
order, with great capacity for self-denial and petty economy. 
Speaking broadly, of a race where the young, though 
necessarily inheriting from both parents, yet are divided 
almost from birth in training and experience, it may be said 
that the social virtues have belonged to men, the domestic 
virtues to women. 


their lives a hou 

vants; tne bear 
menace to the family” due to similarly increasing number 
of women who refuse compulsory motherhood; they are 
shocked at a looseness, even grossness, of behavior bets 
the sexes which seems to threaten marriage itself. Few 
seem able to look beyond the present inconveniences to a 


specialized efficiency in household management which w 
raise the standard of public health and private comfort 
large reduction in the cost of living; to such yeneral in 
provement in child-culture as will lift the average of citizen 
ship and lower the death-rate appreciably; and to a rational! 
and permanent basis for our monogamous marriage 

To understand rightly this trying period, to be patient 
with its unavoidable reactions and excesses, to know what 
tendencies to approve and promote and what to condemn 
and oppose, requires some practical knowledge of biology 
and sociology. Men, though as yet beyond women in social 
morality, are unreliable judges in this time of change be- 
cause their ox is gored—they are the ones who are losing 
a cherished possession. The overdeveloped sex instinct of 
men, requiring more than women were willing to give, has 
previously backed its demands by an imposing array of civil 
and religious laws requiring feminine submission, has not 
scrupled to use force or falsehood, and held final power 
through the economic dependence of women. It is easy to 
see that if women had been equally willing no such tre- 
mendous machinery of compulsion need have been evolved. 

But now that the woman no longer admits that “he 
shall rule over her,” and is able to modify the laws; now that 
she has become braver, and above al! is attaining financial 
freedom, her previous master has no hold upon her beyond 
natural attraction and—persuasion. Toward this end he 
manifests an instant and vigorous activity. Whereas in 
the past women were taught that they had no such “im- 
perative instincts” as men, and the wooer, even the hus- 
band, sought to preserve this impression, now it is quite 
otherwise. All that elaborate theory of feminine chastity, 
that worship of virginity, goes by the board, and women 
are given a reversed theory—that they are just the same 
as men, if not more so; our “double standard” is undoubled 
and ironed flat—to the level of masculine desire. 
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Clothed in the solemn, newly invented terms of psycho- 
analysis, a theory of sex is urged upon us which bases all 
our activities upon this one function. It is exalted as not 
only an imperative instinct, but as the imperative instinct, 
no others being recognized save the demands of the stomach. 
Surely never was a more physical theory disguised in the 
technical verbiage of “psychology.” We should not too 
harshly blame the ingenious mind of man for thinking up 
a new theory to retain what the old ones no longer assured 
him; nor too severely criticize the subject class, so newly 
freed, for committing the same excesses, the same eager 
imitations of the previous master, which history shows in 
any recently enfranchised people. Just as women have 
imitated the drug-habits of men, without the faintest ex- 
cuse or reason, merely to show that they can, so are they 
imitating men’s sex habits, in large measure. Those who 
go too far in such excesses will presumably die without 
issue, doing no permanent harm to the stock. This wild 
excitement over sex, as if it were a new discovery peculiar 
to our time, will be allayed by further knowledge. Even a 
little study of the common facts of nature has a cooling and 
heartening influence. 

The essential facts are these: That all living forms 
show the tendency to maintain and to reproduce themselves ; 
that some, in differing degree, show tendencies to vary and 
to improve; that after an immense period of reproduction 
without it (showing that as the “life force” it was quite 
unnecessary) the distinction of sex appeared as a means 
to freer variation and improvement; that the male charac- 
teristics of intense desire for the female, personal display, 
and intermasculine combat, as well as the female’s instinct 
of selection, are visible contributions to the major purpose 
of improvement; that in the higher and later life-forms 
further and more rapid improvement has been made through 
the development in the female of new organs and functions 
for the benefit of the young; through her alone have come 
the upward steps of viviparous birth, the marsupial pouch, 
and that crowning advantage, the mammary glands; the 
female solely is responsible for the development of nature’s 
aristocracy, Order Mammalia. 

In the human species she adds to her previous contri- 
butions to racial progress the invention of our primitive 
industries, which were evolved by her in service to the 
young, and later carried out by men inte the trades and 
crafts which support human life. In the developing care 
and nurture of her children she laid the foundation for those 
social functions of government, education, and cooperative 
industry which are so vitally important to social progress 
that we have called the family “the unit of the state.” 

This is an error. The family is the prototype of the 
state, a tiny primitive state in itself, often quite inimical 
to the interests of the larger state which has developed 
through the wider interaction of individuals. The state 
does not elect families, tax families, punish families, nor 
thrive where physical inheritance is made the basis of 
authority. Where the family persists too powerfully, as in 
China, there is a commensurate lack in the vitality and 
efficiency of the state. By restricting women to the family 
relationship, with its compulsory woman service and do- 
mestic morality, we have checked and perverted social 
growth by keeping out of it the most effective factor in 
that growth, the mother. 

The world having been for so long dominated by the 
individualistic and combative male, with that vast incre- 
ment of masculine thought and emotion embodied in our 


literature, our religion, our art, modifying all our ideals, ;; 
is not to be wondered at that the newly freed women ar: 
as yet unable to see their opportunity, their power, ang 
their long-prevented sex duty—race improvement. 

The collapse of the arbitrary and unjust domesti, 
morality of the past will presently be followed by recogn- 
tion of the social morality of the future. Rightly discard. 
ing artificial standards of virtue based on the pleasure of 
men, we shall establish new ones based on natural law. Re- 
pudiating their duty to an owner and master, women hay; 
yet to accept and fulfil their duty to society, to the huma; 
race. This is not generally clear to them. In their legiti- 
mate rebellion against domestic service and compulsory sex- 
service they almost inevitably confuse these things with 
marriage, with which indeed they have been long synony- 
mous. Some of our most valuable women, as well as many 
of negligible importance, speak of marriage as if it were ay 
invention of Queen Victoria. Surely no excessive educatior, 
is needed to learn that monogamy, among many of the higher 
carnivora and birds, is as natural a form of sex union as t!y 
polygamy of the grass eaters or the promiscuity among 
insects, reptiles, and fish. Monogamy appears when it is t¢ 
the advantage of the young to have the continued care of 
both parents. This means that the parents share in the 
activities of supporting the family; it does not mean tha: 
the female becomes the servant of the male. Because of 
the united activities and mutual services of the pair love 
is developed, and stays. Such profound affection is found 
in some of these natural “marriages” that if one of a pair 
is killed the other will not mate again. Mated leopards or 
ostriches do not remain together because they are “Vic- 
torian” or “puritanical,” but because they like to. They 
could form as many and as variegated “free unions” as 
Greenwich Villagers if they chose; there is nothing to stop 
them. 

But natural monogamy is as free from sex service as 
from domestic service. The pairing species adhere to their 
mating season as do the polygamous ones, or even thi 
promiscuous. Man is the only animal using this functio: 
out of season and apart from its essential purpose. Thes: 
natural monogamists are not “ascetics.” They are not 
dominated by religious doctrine or civil law. They fulfil 
their natural desires with the utmost freedom, but these 
desires do not move them out of season. 

The human species, with all its immense advantages, has 
made many conspicuous missteps. Its eating habits are such 
as to have induced a wide assortment of wholly unnecessary 
diseases; its drinking habits are glaringly injurious; and 
its excessive indulgence in sex-waste has imperiled the lif 
of the race. 

Domestic morality vaguely recognized some duty t 
society and sought through religion to limit masculine de- 
sires or at least to restrict their indulgence to marriage 
But the desires of a vigorous polygamist are not easily re- 
stricted to one wife; and our polygamous period was far 
longer than that of the recently established monogamy. 
It is a most reassuring fact in social evolution that monog- 
amy, naturally belonging to our species, has persisted 
among the common people and in popular ideals: even in 
“The Arabian Nights” the love story is always about on¢ 
man and one woman, never of the mad passion for a harem! 
So with the accelerated progress of recent centuries monog- 
amous union becomes accepted, and is carefully buttressed 
by the law, while religion, with commandments and cere- 
monies, does its best to establish “the sanctity of marriage.” 
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But as religion, law, and family authority were all in the 
hands of men, they naturally interpreted that sanctity to 
suit themselves, ignored the religious restrictions, and so 
handled the law as to apply its penalties to but one party in 
a dual offense. 

Social morality requires the promotion of such lines 
of conduct as are beneficial to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of society. It will demand of both man and woman 
the full development of personal health and vigor, careful! 
selection of the best mate by both, with recognition on her 
side of special responsibility as the natural arbiter. It will 
encourage such sex relations as are proved advantageous 
both to individual happiness and to the race. We are as 
yet so hag-ridden by domestic morality, with its arbitrary 
restrictions, and by the threats and punishments of law and 


religion, that we shrink from the broader biological judg- 
ment as if it involved blame, punishment, compulsory re- 
form. Not at all. Men and women are no more to blame for 
being oversexed than a prize hog for being overfat. The 
portly pig is not sick or wicked, he is merely overdeveloped 
in adipose tissue. Our condition does not call for condemna- 
tion, nor can we expect any sudden and violent change in 
our behavior resting on foolish ideals of celibacy, of self- 
denial, or of “sublimated sex.” It will take 
tions of proyressive selection, with widely different cultural 
influences, to reestablish a normal sex development in genus 
homo, with its consequences 
children, and wide improvement in the public health. 

It is to this end, with all its widening range of racial 
progress, that social morality tend 


several yenera- 


in happier marriage, better 


After the French Elections 


By IDA TREAT 


Paris, May 14 

HE French elections proved that Poincaré’s oft-repeated 

assertion that ‘all France is behind us” represented a 
hope rather than a fact. The events of the last year had 
seriously undermined the popularity of a mili- 
tary foreign policy in a country still war-worn 
and eager for peace. “All France” was begin- 
uing to long for a pacific solution of its prob- 
lems both abroad and at home. For months 
popular confidence in Poincaré’s supposedly firm 
policy had been weakening because of his own 
hesitancies and indecisions. 

The April readjustment of the Poincaré 
Ministry was generally interpreted as an admis- 
sion of weakness, The much-heralded stabiliza- 
tion of the franc had shown itself purely arti- 
ficial, as the cost of living remained almost un- 
changed, though the franc had risen in value in 
terms of the dollar. The Government’s attempt 
to meet the budget of expenses charged to the 


reparation account by railroading a 20 per cent &, 


tax increase through the Chamber aroused great 
antagonism among all classes of French citizens, 
already burdened with the indirect taxes, which constitute 
seven-tenths of the nation’s tax resources. It was also 
interpreted as an open avowal of the failure of the French 
reparations policy, as a substitution of “France will pay” 
for the eternal “Germany will pay” so loudly proclaimed 
when Poincaré sent the first troops into the Ruhr. 

What further increased the unpopularity of the Gov- 
ernment was its insistence on the decree-laws, which were 
violently attacked by the Left as a return to the ordon- 
vances of Charles X or the senatus-consulte of the First 
Empire—a direct violation of republican legality. The 
hearty support given the decree-laws by the Royalists and 
Bonapartists in the Chamber—by Léon Daudet and Prince 
Joachim Murat—helped to increase the ardor of the oppo- 
sition. In addition there were a whole series of economic 
factors: the scandalous profits realized by French exporters 
when the franc dropped; the increased cost of living—40 
per cent higher today than in January, 1923; the failure of 


1 Only war profits were exempt from this 20 per cent tax increase; and 
the tax on war profits had in four years yielded only 11 of the estimated 
17 billions. 
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the government employees to obtain the expected indemnits 
for the high cost of living; the uncompromising policy of 
the steel trust, and the failure of a series of yreat strikes 
the textile workers at Roanne, the metal workers at St 

Etienne, the factory workers of ¢ 
Panhard-Levassor at Paris; and finally the « 
tinued decrease in the value of the yovernment 
rentes—3 per cent bonds issued before the war 
at 95 francs, gold, are today worth 53 fran 
paper, or 6.75 francs, gold, and 5 per cent bonds 
of ine year 1916 issued at 90 frances, yold, 
listed today at 69 francs, paper. 

Since 1919 Socialists and Communists have 
been waging an 
Bloc National, denouncing its policies at thou- 
sands of meetings held throughout France. 
While their campaign “Poincaré-la- 
Guerre” did not obtain the success hoped for, it 
revived the question of responsibility for the 
war at a time when nine-tenths of the country 
still thought that question had been settled by 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Poincaré’s policy of repression in 1923-24 
the attempt to 


active campaign against the 


against 


‘he repeated dismissal of state employees, 
base political conspiracy charges on forged documents ema- 
nating from the Ministry of War, the revelations concern- 
ing the role played by the Union of Economic Interests, par- 
ticularly by M. Billiet, its president, in the 1919 elections, 
the scandal of the devastated districts with more than 20 
billions of francs paid out on imaginary damage claims 
all furnished the opposition with excellent grounds for an 
electoral campaign. 

In the 1919 elections the Socialists refused to join 
forces with the Radicals, much to the annoyance of the left 
fraction of the latter, who thereupon united with the reac- 
tionary Right, as the French voting system results in a dis- 
proportionately large number of successful candidates where 
there is a coalition and is prejudicial to single parties. The 
Radical platform hardly differed from that of the reaction- 
aries—enforcement of the Versailles Treaty, “Germany will 
pay,” opposition to bolshevism, and—in many cases—the 
reform of the eight-hour day. Reactionaries and Radicals 
joined in the Bloc National that ever since 1919 has had a 
majority of 200 in the Chamber of Deputies. 
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When it became evident that owing to the growing 
unpopularity of the Poincaré Government the Bloc National 
could not hope to repeat the victory of 1919, the Radical 
Party had a sudden resurrection. Its left wing, to which 
Herriot soon rallied, took the lead and began urging the 
Socialists to join it in a Left Bloc that would last “only a 
minute”—the time to get elected—and in which neither 
party would abandon its true program. This the Socialists 


were nothing loath to do, for the 
f f 


Communist Party, organized after 
\ NS 


the split at Tours, had absorbed the 
majority of its former members. 
The Bloc was formed; in many de- 
partments of France Radicals and 
Socialists presented a joint list of 
candidates. 

The platform of the Left Bloc— 
for the two parties agreed on a mini- 
mum electoral program—laid more 
weight on internal than on foreign 
policy. As for the question of the 
Ruhr, Herriot (Radical), Boncour, 
and Varenne (Socialist) stated that 

L if they came into power they would 

- not withdraw the troops of occupa- 

; tion “‘without guaranties.” The Bloc 

Herriot accepted in principle the Dawes Re- 

port as a basis for international agreement. But the cam- 

paign was chiefly directed toward the defense of the French 

democracy, and against new taxes and the increased cost of 
living. 

From the first days of the campaign it was clear that 
the dictatorship of the Bloc National was doomed, In the 
elections it lost 187 deputies. Apparently 212 members 
of the New Chamber are still Bloc National; 46 belong to 
the Briand group; 294, Radicals and Socialists, to the 
Left Bloc; and 26 are Communists. 

Many of the prominent figures of the former Chamber 
were defeated. The Royalists lost their leader, Léon Dau- 
det; the Bonapartists, Joachim Murat. The former minis- 
ters Lasteyrie, Maunoury, André Lefévre, were not re- 
elected, nor were those two representatives of Clemenceau’s 
old guard—Mandel and Tardieu. Jean Longuet was badly 
beaten, and the Radicals lost one of their most outstand- 
ing figures—the venerable Ferdinand Buisson—as well as 
that staunch republican and pacifist, Mare Sangnier. 

The Communists presented lists of candidates in every 

‘department in France, held innumerable meetings—200 
within ten days in Paris alone—obtained 900,000 votes, and 
elected twenty-six deputies. Their relatively small success 
in the provinces—fifteen deputies are from Paris and the 
Seine—is due to two causes: In their effort to present only 
candidats de classe, workers and peasants, they were led to 
name many candidates totally unknown to the voters at 
large—a tactical error in a country that still adores the 
tribun and prefers, on the whole, to vote for a man rather 
than an idea. Then too they suffered from the French vot- 
ing system, always favorable to coalitions. More than one 
vote was lost the Communists because the elector, whose 
chief object was to defeat the Bloc National, hesitated to 
risk the chance of throwing away his vote. Better a Left 
Bloc than a Bloc National! Throughout the south of France 
the Communists were blamed for not joining forces with 
the Bloc. As it is they have doubled their number in the 
Chamber, and count among their twenty-six deputies a 
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political prisoner, Jacques Doriot, sentenced to ten months’ 
imprisonment for anti-militaristic propaganda, together 
with the leader of the Black Sea mutineers, André Marty, 
elected in the same department as Colrat, the former Minis- 
ter of Justice who kept Marty four years in prison. The 
Communists count their success in the suburbs of Paris— 
where their list, with Vaillant-Couturier at its head, re- 
ceived more votes than any other—as a strategic victory. 

Assured of a majority in the Chamber, the Left Bloc 
is now preoccupied with the make-up of the new Govern- 
ment. June 1 is to mark the end of the Poincaré regime. 
The Socialists, according to repeated decisions of their 
party congresses, cannot collaborate in a “bourgeois” min- 
istry. Certain of their leaders—such as Léon Blum—state 
that the party will not accept a single ministerial portfolio: 
certain others—notably Paul Boncour—declare themselves 
ready to “share power and its responsibilities.” A party 
congress to decide this important question has been called 
for June 1 and 2. The Cartel d’une minute may extend 
itself indefinitely. In the words of Paul Boncour, “The 
country has elected Radicals and Socialists together. If we 
declare that we cannot work together we act contrary to the 
wishes of the country.” 

If the Socialists refuse to modify their present tactics 
they must follow one of two courses of action—support the 
Radicals without participating in the Government or join 
the Communists in opposition from the Left. The latter 
course would oblige the Radicals to join forces with the left 
wing of the Center-Right, forming a Center Bloc Govern- 
ment presumably with Briand at the head. 

The triumph of the Left Bloc was a negative rather 
than a positive victory. It signifies what the country did not 
want rather than what it wants. But from the stand- 
point of France’s foreign policy, the formation of a Left 
Bloc Government means a stride toward the recognition 
of Russia and an international solution of the reparations 
problem. In so far as the new Government’s internal policy 
is concerned, the future may be less clearly predicted. The 
legacy of the Bloc National to its successors is to be counted 


in liabilities rather than in assets. + 
g 


The total debt of France—foreign as 


well as internal—has attained 430 
Painlevé 






billion francs—a figure that has been 
increasing yearly. A Left Bloc Gov- 
ernment will doubtless be little more 
inclined to pay off its foreign debts 
than was its predecessor; with re- 
spect to the internal debt, nothing 
short of a miracle will enable the 
new Government to balance its bud- 
get. The high cost of living, which 
shows no sign of decreasing, may 
bring about social disorders that will 
sorely try the liberal policy of the 
Bloc; many a battle will have to be 
fought out in the corridors of the 
Chamber before the Union of Eco- 
nomic Interests can be brought to bay. The financial ques- 
tion, the question of the budget, is the gravest problem 
that the new Government will have to face. Whether or not 
that Government is formed by a coalition of Radicals and 
Socialists, or of Radicals and Republicans, with Briand, 
Herriot, Painlevé, or even Léon Blum as Premier, that 
problem of the budget is going to represent its acid test— 
if not its Waterloo. 
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I. The English Way 

AREACOU is the merest dot in the Caribbean Sea, 

which appears only on the largest maps. It belongs, 
with a score of other small islands, to the ‘‘Presidency” 
ef Grenada (which is associated with Trinidad and St. 
Vincent in one colonial government) in the Lesser Antilles. 
There are not over two thousand people in Careacou, and 
all but a very few are black or colored, They raise cotton 
and limes, chiefly, also a little sugar-cane and cacao. The 
only regular means of communication with the outer world 
is a battered sloop, with a Negro captain and crew, that 
plies weekly between the island and Grenada. Chance 
landed me on Careacou one warm day last March, and 
chance led me into the bare courtroom above the police 
station, where it seemed to me was dramatized quite simply 
the secret of English success in dealing with a so-called 
“inferior race,” without riots and reprisals, without creat- 
ing an ugly sore of the race problem. I am aware how 
distorted the comprehensions of the casual traveler are 
likely to be, how he smooths and foreshortens appearances, 
rationalizing whatever he sees to fit some preconceived 
formula. But I had no preconceived formulas about the 
race question, and so I give what I saw and felt for what 
it may be worth. 

Dawdling along the one street of little Careacou I saw 
a white man ride in from the country on a well-groomed 
pony, dismount in the small square opposite the police 
station, tie his horse to a rail there, and mount the long 
flight of wooden steps that led to an upper story, up which 
for some time a stream of colored folk dressed in their 
best had been going. I followed the crowd. The court- 
room was tightly packed with a hundred-odd black people 
of different shades of blackness—the litigants, their friends, 
and counsel. The white man sat behind the bench under 
a faded insignia of George IV, his crown attorney and 
bailiff and clerk below him, all very black men. A colored 
attorney was defending a prisoner who had got into a 
street row on Carnival Day, the previous week, and had 
resisted arrest. Various witnesses were heard, and he was 
allowed to speak in his own behalf. The judge, in the pa- 
ternal British fashion of judges, took an active hand in all 
stages of the proceeding, questioning the prisoner and wit- 
nesses, correcting the excessive zeal of both lawyers, cut- 
ting off the Crown lawyer when he was repeating himself. 
The judge was evidently determined to get at the root of 
the matter, to resolve just how serious William Williams’s 
infraction of the regulations had been. 

It was the same way with the old woman who had 
omitted to take out a license for her mule, with the quar- 
reling group that disputed the ownership of an old horse, 
with all the rest of the petty cases that came before him 
that long, hot forenoon. Sometimes he advised the litigants 
to settle out of court. When he wasn’t sure in his own 
mind, he put the case over until the next session, and 
always he made voluminous notes in long hand. 

I sat there absorbed while Careacou’s dirty linen was 
being carefully washed out. The white judge, the sole white 


person beside myself in the courtroom, for that matter the 
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HERRICK 
sole white man | saw in the town that day, was not an 


especially clever person; in fact, rather dull and common- 


place. But he was so fair, so honest, so determined to do 
“the right thiny,” without a trace of conscious superiority 
either of race or of function! And the attitude of the col 
ored people crowded into the stuffy reflected 
this attitude of the white judge. They were orderly, seri 
ous, quiet (as quiet as any gathering of Negroes ever can 
be). It apparent that knew justi 
done, not only between themselves and the law, but be- 
tween themselves and members of the “superior race.” 

Court adjourned for three weeks. The faded little 
white man in the correct English gentleman’s riding cor 
tume gave some instructions to his Negro clerk, walked out 
of the courtroom, mounted his horse, and rode off. 

This, I knew, was not an idyllic and isolated case. 
Something very much like it was taking place throughout 
the thousand-mile reach of British islands in the Carib- 


courtroon 


was they e would be 


bean. Sometimes with a colored magistrate behind the 
bench, for already the English are appointing colored 


judges just as they have for a long time admitted colored 
people to the civil services (until today the great majority 
even of the more responsible posts are filled by them). Of 
course the police, including their officers, are black, and 
the court officials. That has not always been so, but two 
generations ago a wise English governor of one of the 
colonies pronounced the self-evident truth that as these 
tropical lands must inevitably some day belong to the black 
people, they being already by numbers and by adaptation 
to their environment dominant, it was advisable to admit 
members of the “inferior race” to all possible government 
posts. 

It was a light-colored custom-house inspector who came 
out to the schooner when it dropped anchor exactly at sur 
down in the harbor of Kingstown, St. Vincent, and with 
a courtesy and businesslike efficiency that might well be 
copied by our New York customs’ inspectors, cut the red 
tape, expedited us ashore with our luggage, and personally 
concerned himself in finding an abiding-place in the crowded 
town. He was a gentleman—not only in speech and man- 
ners, but in his intelligence and lack of official boorishness. 
So with the dark doctor who came off at Castries and Jet 
me ashore two hours before the regulations permitted, and 
his colored colleagues in the custom house, who explained 
patiently and politely the numerous infractions of the laws 
of which I had been innocently guilty on my arrival. The 
colored head of the agricultural department of Grenada 
was a fellow traveler on the mail packet from S‘. ‘‘eorge’s 
to Careacou, he and his microscope, for he was engaged in 
investigating the boll weevil. He was not only an educated 
man and an intelligent official, but also a kindly person with 
an instinctive courtesy toward an ignorant stranger that 
one might look far for in an American official of similar 
rank. In my wanderings through these islands, with hap- 
hazard contacts from. Barbados to Trinidad, to St. Kitts 
and Antigua, I met with nothing but courtesy and intelli- 
gence amony these officials of the “inferior race’: and as 
for the police—if one was in search of a meal or a clean bed 
or cultural information, one turned to the police station, and 
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invariably found there an obliging black corporal or ser- 
geant, who interested himself immediately in providing 
what one was looking for with a politeness and a command 
of good English that might put to shame New York’s finest. 

The contrast in all this between a section of our own 
“black belt,” whether in Alabama and Mississippi or in St. 
Louis and Chicago, and any of these English colonies must 
astonish the American traveler. What has brought about 
this decent atmosphere of tolerance and mutual respect 
between the races? Doubtless many intricate causes, but 
preeminently the English habit of justice and the experi- 
ment of letting the colored people share in their own gov- 
ernment so largely. And I never heard in the mouth of a 
colonial white, no matter how irritated he might be over 
labor conditions, such brutal and stupid opinions about the 
“inferior race” as are only too common among the Ameri- 
cans who visit the West Indies. 

I had two stock questions that I put to the white offi- 
cials I met, among others, to the chief medical officer of 
one colony, the attorney general of another: “How many 
crimes of violence have occurred in your jurisdiction in the 
last two years?” Sometimes they had to go back four and 
five years to find a case of first-class assault or murder. The 
attorney general recalled one atrocious case that he had 
prosecuted in three years. Compare that with Chicago or 
New York, or for that matter any rural district of a similar 
density of population, either North or South, in the United 
States! 

My other question was: 
upper class go safely anywhere at any time of day or night 
in your island unescorted?” The answer to this was a 
stare of surprise. “Of course! Why not?” When one 
realizes that the country districts in these islands because 
of their lofty mountains and poor roads are often much 
more remote from the centers than the distance in miles 
would indicate, it seems to an American unbelievable that 
“the usual crime” is practically unknown in these colonies. 
Better evidence perhaps than hearsay is the fact that 
white women live on country plantations, at times alone 
except for black servants. I recall what a Northern white 
man living in Williamsburgh, Virginia, once told me in all 
seriousness, that no “respectable” white woman ever dared 
to walk outside the narrow confines of the town, unaccom- 
panied. What has taught the colonial black to be so much 
less bestial than his American cousin? Or is he? Is the 
“usual crime” a form of perverted imagination or an ex- 
cuse for race tyranny? 

In the English way both races are compelled to ob- 


“Can a white woman of the 


serve the laws—even the traffic rerulations—in these far- 
away dots of tropical land, as no American ever obeys any- 
thing if he can help himself. The motor-car in which I was 
riding, going at a footpace through a crowded village, 
happened to knock the tray off a colored woman’s head, 
spilling her load of vegetables. It was not the driver's 
fault: the woman was staring over her shoulder in the op- 
posite direction—and we might easily have got away. 
But a raised white-gloved hand from the black policeman 
beside the road caused the chauffeur to stop immediately, 
and a thorough investigation of the accident was held then 
and there. The roads do not belong exclusively to the 
motorists in Trinidad or in any other British colony. 

The English respect for the fundamental decencies of 
life has been firmly implanted in the Negro consciousness, 


in some instances oddly so. In spite of the tropic heat and 








se 


the inviting coolness of the most superb bathing to be had 
in the world, at almost any point of the shore, » 
never sees anybody over ten taking a plunge nak 
One warm afternoon when I had landed on a lonely 


beach, entirely surrounded with cocoanut palms and thic, 


undergrowth, without a dwelling of any sort in sight, I \ 

preparing for an impromptu swim when a warning vo; 

descended on me from some thatched ajoupa concealed }, 
the palms: “You can’t do that here! You can’t bathe with 
out a suit!” (This not forty miles from the island of 7 

bago, which was Defoe’s model for “Robinson Crusoe,’ 


a good many miles from the white man and his superio; 


notions.) Abashed by this firm correction, 1 resumed 
underclothes and was permitted to bathe unmolesied. 


There remains, of course, the important field of socia: 


contacts between the races, about which the traveler ca 
form few reliable impressions. The English colonial in ¢} 
Antilles will tell you that “the best white people” have ; 
social contacts with the black or any of his colored vari, 
tions. They tell you woeful instances of white English gir}: 
who have married men of color at home and have bee 
brought to the colonies only to suffer complete exclusioy 
from white society. Of course, they admit, the white me: 
will live with black women—that can’t be helped! But j; 
their homes, at their clubs, there are no contacts whateve: 
between the races. Considering the large number of high 
intelligent and educated colored clerks working side 
side with white men in business and government offices, o 
is inclined to acccept this dictum with more than the u 
grain of salt, which is apt to increase when one questio: 
farther the franker and more open-minded whites. (On: 
finds that there are “rare” exceptions, in the tolerant Brit- 
ish fashion, and many gradations of social exclusion de- 
pending on the individual case. “If we’ve known all about 
his people for a long time,” or “if he is the right sort,’ 
we “forget a little color.” Then there are the gradations 
of official society, or “Government House,” where color 
officials with their families may be received at “the mor 
formal functions.” In brief, the dwindling minority of 
pure white colonials do their honest best to preserve the 
purity of their race (as they have an undoubted right t 
do), except by abstaining from intercourse with blac! 
women. I suppose for the most part their small clubs ar 
practically without members of “color.” But it is no’ 
racially a matter of great importance whether these tin 
groups exclude all “color” from their circles or not. Th 
hotels, the few trains, the steamships, the government of 
fices—all but the few high administrative posts filled fron 
the Colonial Office at home—are all open on terms 
equality to both races. 

To all intents and purposes, then, this is a black coun- 
try officered and administered by colored people, large) 
for themselves. The whites are giving up the struggle and 
abandoning the islands. They grumble about the labor. 
the economic conditions; which comes down practically to 
this, that profitable exploitation by white men is dependen* 
upon an ample supply of very cheap labor. The more the 
colored man rises in the economic and social scale the less 
profit can the white planter make off him. And the white 
man cannot stand the climate, in the long run, as the colored 
man can. The result is inevitable. It is to the credit of the 
English colonial that the white man accepts the inevitah: 
in the only way that could prevent a nasty race problem 
such as we have on our hands, increasingly. 
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Nogin— Industrialist and Revolutionist 


By CLINTON W. GILBERT 


HEN Victor P. Nogin, head of the Russian Textile 

Syndicate, was in this country a few months ago ar- 
ranging for the purchase of cotton to supply the Soviet 
mills, the American bankers with whom he was negotiating 
for credit fell to asking him questions about the great rid- 
dle of Russia. 

“How do people live in Russia?” 

Nogin replied: “We all work and receive wages.” 

“But can a man make any money in Russia?” 

“Take myself, for example,” replied Nogin, “my salary 
as head of this Textile Syndicate is 15 chervontsi a month 
($75). Of course the Government furnishes me with living 
quarters. I have some other jobs for which I receive pay, 
but I give all my salary, outside the 15 chervontsi a month, 
to the Communist Party.” 

His syndicate has spent $15,000,000 for cotton in this 
country within the last few months. 

“Have you a family?” 

Nogin took out of his pocket a photograph of his wife 
and two children and showed it. 

‘But don’t you feel that you have to accumulate money 
Suppose anything should happen to you, 


9 


for your family? 


who would take care of your children? 
“My wife has a job as good as I have and she could 


take care of the children.” 

“But if she should die, too?’ 

“T have given all my life to the revolution. 
ernment would take care of the children.” 

Then he added quietly after a moment: 

“If when I came to die I had given my life to making 
money I should not feel very well satisfied with myself.” 


, 


The gov- 


A few days ago the cable brought the news that he was 
dead, as the result of an operation which he was about to 
undergo when I saw him recently in Moscow. Through his 
death the Russian revolution lost one of its solidest figures, 
of a type of which it has so far produced few, men with a 
faith in communism and the capacity for industrial organ- 
ization which, it seemed to me, would go far in any part of 
the world. The weakest side of the Soviet movement is its 
handling of industry. A revolutionary movement may de- 
velop brilliant propagandists, able politicians, unusual mili- 
tary leaders, even statesmen, but there is nothing in its 
training to develop managers of industry. And it is by 
its ability to produce cheaply and to distribute widely and 
fairly the products of industry that in the long run Soviet 
society will be judged. 

Nogin’s coming to this country to organize the pur- 
chase of his cotton supply here was an act of courage and 
imagination. He had to be prepared to face a natural com- 
munistic prejudice against having an American corporation 
represent a Russian state enterprise in this country. By 
no twisting of language could one reconcile a company or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of New York with com- 
munism. A weaker man would have shrunk from facing 
his party on this issue. And a weaker man might have 
hesitated to approach American bankers seeking credit. 
Supposing he failed, what would be his position then in 


Russia? This step of his, in a smaller way, was almost as 


radical a departure as Lenin’s inauguration of the new eco. 
nomic policy. 

And he succeeded here as much by the persona! im. 
pression he produced, by the confidence he inspired, as }; 
being able to show that he had been buying and paying fo, 
cotton for a year in Germany. A doctrinaire revolutionis: 
pure and simple, would have failed to impress the Ameri 
bankers even though he had brought with him books ; 
prove that for months he had been buying and manufact 
ing cotton successfully. The bankers recognized Nogin a 
a business man even though he was one without the prof: 
motive that was familiar to them. 

To conduct a Russian state trust one has to be sor 
thing more than a business organizer. One has to be a 
good enough politician to deal with the sentiment, the doe. 
trinaire criticisms, of the Communist Party, which | 
should say would be a rather appalling board of directors 
to have sitting over one. Here Nogin’s record as a revolu- 
tionist doubtless helped him. He was an “old Bolshevist.’ 
He had been seven times exiled by the Czarist Governmen: 
the last time to the coldest place on earth, far above th: 
Arctic Circle in Siberia. 

In such a position one has not only to impress favorab|; 
American bankers and deal effectively with the Communist 
Party. One has to enjoy the favor of the workers. Nog: 
owed his place at the head of the Textile Syndicate to his 
popularity with the textile workers. He had been a texti! 
worker himself. He had learned the business of cotto: 
manufacture in Manchester, England. 

When one is head of a Russian state syndicate suc! 
as that of which Nogin was chief one does not merely pro- 
duce the article which the mills nominally turn out. One 
keeps alive the human spirit. One conducts difficult human 
relations on an experimental basis. One runs a baby farm 
The word “tavarish” (comrade) is not an empty word in 
Russia. 

I visited Nogin at the building of the Textile Syndicat 
on the Varvarka in Moscow. The atmosphere of his office 
was as different from that of the office of the president of 
any great American manufacturing trust as one can 
imagine. Subordinates kept coming in to see him with littl 
formality. His girl secretary sitting in the opposite corner 
of the room would not tip-toe over to his desk and wait for 
the great man to raise his eyes. She would call out to him 
informally “Victor Pavlovich” whenever she had anything 
to communicate. 

I went about the building with him. The workmen took 
off their caps to him, but he took off his hat to them. The 
foremen everywhere shook hands with him and had some- 
thing to say to him privately. At the mills I found the 
children of the women workers, under seven years old, taken 
care of in creches as clean and as well conducted as an 
American hospital, receiving three meals a day and medical 
attendance at the expense of the syndicate. 

In Russia relations between men and men are not com- 
mercialized. I don’t think the revolution alone accounts 
for the vitality of the feeling that men are brothers and not 
merely names on a pay roll. I think the revolution caught 
Russia before human relations had become commercialized. 
It is trying to stabilize them there. 
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It is much easier to conduct production with the single 
aim of goods and not human relations. It is much easier 
to conduct production under a more practicable board of 
directors than the Communist Party. The rest of the world 
has found an irreconcilable contradiction in the aims of the 
Russian revolution. Russia is and will remain for a long 
time an experiment. Nogin seemed to me extraordinarily 
§tted to carry on the experiment. And, as a matter of fact, 


Third-Party 
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the textile industry under his management had made more 
and greater progress than any other industrial undertaking 
of Russia. 

That is why it seems to me he is as hard to replace in 
his field as Lenin was in his. Smaller men have succeeded 
Lenin. The human spirit, even the revolutionary spirit 
easily grows tired. That is as yood a ground for skepticism 
about Russia as any that has ever been advanced. 


Vibrations 


Washington Letter) 


3y WILLIAM HARD 


T last the political radio sets are able to get some 
clearer tones from the mutterings and rumblings of 
-hird-party oratory and aspiration in the progressive ether. 

The following things now seem certain: 

The genuine La Follette personal presidential effort 
has its headquarters in Chicago in the Auditorium Hotel, 
where a “La Follette for President Committee” has estab- 
lished an office under the management of a group of people 
including significantly W. T. Rawleigh, Dante M. Pierce, 
Donald Richberg, and James H. McGill. 

Mr. Rawleigh is a wealthy manufacturer of Freeport, 
Illinois, who is intimately associated with the general La 
Follette movement and who took a leading part in promoting 
the recent senatorial candidacy of Newton Jenkins on a 

La Follette platform against Medill McCormick and Charles 
S. Deneen. This candidacy by Jenkins, who was relatively 
unknown, accumulated more than a hundred thousand votes 
in Illinois. It was supported by forays of leading La Fol- 
lette captains from Wisconsin into Illinois territory. It rep- 
resented a genuine official strategic move by the La Follette 
forces. Rawleigh was a leading figure in it. He can safely 
be regarded as among those La Follette enthusiasts who act 
not simply out of an inward impulse to volunteer their 
services to La Follette but out of an exact knowledge of the 
actual immediate intentions of the La Follette organization. 

The same remark can equally safely be made about 
Dante M. Pierce. He is intimately within the La Follette 
organization. His powerful farm publication, the Jowa 
Homestead, issued from Des Moines, was primarily re- 
sponsible for the putting of Brookhart into the United 
States Senate. Pierce introduced La Folletteism into lowa. 
That is, he gave it there its first State-wide conquest. He is 
known to be always fully informed about what is happen- 
ing and what is intended at Madison, Wisconsin. It would 
be strange, indeed, if he were acting now without secure 
knowledge that his action would not be inconsistent with 
La Follette’s own personal wishes. 

It is thus to be perceived that the predictions made in 
these letters from Washington begin to be verified. La 
Follette’s candidacy is not growing out of a convention. It 
is not growing out of any new party. It is springing from 
a committee of his own personal friends. It is an individual 
performance—by La Follette—and is directed toward just 
one office—the Presidency. 

Further, the platform is simply La Follette himself. 
On the stationery of the “La Follette for President Com- 
mittee” there appear just two platform planks. The first 
is: “The will of the people shall be the law of the land.” 
The second is: “The supreme issue is the encroachment of 





the powerful few 


Ipon tne rignt 


planks certainly do not commit La Follette to anything 
the future. The platform of the La Follette pre ntial 
candidacy is simply La Follette himself and his past record 
Further corroboration is yviven to this view by La Fol 
lette’s repudiation of the outright third-part yivention at 
St. Paul on June 17, The Communist camels who insisted 
on poking their noses into that tent were of enormous stra- 


tegic value to La Follette. They gave him two opportunitis 


In the first place they made it convenient and opportune 
for him to disassociate himself from all European bolshe 
vistic ideas without seeming to go artifically out of his ways 
to do it. In the second place—and even more important!: 
they gave him the means by which he was able to d 
ciate himself from a convention which in any case, even if 
the Communists had not been invited to it, might 
proved embarrassing to him. 

There was no telling—in any case—what. sort 
speeches might have been made at that convention. Th: 


was no telling what sort of policies might have been put into 
its platform in addition to the policies laid down in the ca 
for it. The Northwest is full of legislative 
La Follette has never personally subscribed. 
Now, thanks to the Communists, he has thrown that 
possible load off his shoulders for a reason which will cor 
mend itself to multitudes of propertied farmers and of 
vehemently anti-red trade unionists 
It is then to be noted that the 
for President Committee” 


idea to Ww 


Follette 
contains in its list of directors 
the special legislative attorney of the railroad trade unions. 


Chicago ‘La 


Donald Richberg has represented the railroad trade unions 
in many matters and he is now representing them in Wash- 
ington in the matter of their Howell-Barkley bill for re- 
organizing the relations between labor and capital on rail- 
roads. 

It is on the 
railroad trade and on the failure of 
to legislate for the farmers that the La Follette candidacy 
will especially rely for votes in large masses this fall. 

Carl Vrooman, sistant Secretary of 
Agriculture under Woodrow Wilson and who is a good 
Democrat but who owns quite a few farms in Illinois, has 
publicly said in Washington that unless the Democrats this 
year put up a man for President who seems likely to have 
the will and skill to help the farmers, why, the farmers, in- 
cluding himself, will start looking for a presidential candi- 
date outside the ranks of both old parties. 

Attention accordingly gets shifted to the convention of 
the Conference for Progressive Political Action to be held 


failure of Congre to levislate f 


isla or 
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who used to be A 
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at Cleveland on July 4. At this convention Mr. Richberg’s 
clients, the railroad trade unions, will be the principal hosts, 
and no Communists will be either hosts or guests. This 
convention will be only tentatively and potentially and futur- 
istically a third-party convention. It will be thoroughly 
sympathetic with La Follette’s policy of operating through 
the two old existing parties except in specific localities and 
for specific offices where and when the opportunity for 
doing so has ceased. 

The July 4 Cleveland convention will not, it is thought, 
have ideas or methods embarrassing to the La Follette for 
President Committee in Chicago. The notes coming through 
the progressive ether now are not of any new heaven and 
new earth but of a presidential candidacy based on one 
given human personal record and backed primarily by the 
specific grievances of two given classes. 


Our Navy at Work 


By BENJAMIN C. MARSH 
S it an accident that the departments of State, War, and 

Navy are housed under one roof in our national capital? 

Hoping to get some light on the subject I wrote Secre- 
tary of State Hughes two years and a half ago (to be exact, 
September 8, 1921) asking if he could inform me what con- 
cessions Americans had secured since the European War 
broke out—particularly in China and Asia Minor. Early in 
October Mr. Alvey A. Adee, second Assistant Secretary of 
State, replied, citing a long list of publications bearing on 
the subject, but stating: 

On account of the unsettled political status of various 
portions of the former Turkish Empire and in view of the 
unadjudicated nature of various concessionary claims it 
would not seem possible or appropriate at this time to make 
any statement regarding concessions which may be claimed 
to have been granted, confirmed, or recognized since the 
armistice. 

The Navy Department takes just the reverse attitude. 

The office of Naval Intelligence in October, 1922, pub- 
lished a pamphlet of 154 pages, “The United States Navy 
as an Industrial Asset” with the subtitle “What the Navy 
Has Done for Industry and Commerce.” It frankly answers 
the question “Should we protect our investors abroad?” 
with an affirmative as big as the navy. A few quotations 
will suffice to show this. 

The navy’s role as a stabilizer for our trade in un- 
settled regions is much less understood than that of giving 
physical protection. .. . 

A large percentage of the Turkish tobacco used in the 
cigarettes made in this country is obtained in the vicinity of 
Samsun, and the American tobacco companies represented 
there depend practically entirely on the moral effect of 
having an American man-of-war in port to have their to- 
bacco released for shipment. 

And, without a smile breaking out from the type: 

One destroyer is kept continuously at Samsun, Turkey, 
to look after the American tobacco interests at that port. 

The Navy Department is extremely generous in cor- 
recting misinformation which exists in the minds of us 
ignorant landlubbers. Under date of April 16 of this year, 
Lieutenant W. F. Dietrich, Information Section, Navy De- 
partment, sending me copies of speeches made by naval 
officers, and the pamphlet quoted above, wrote: 





—— 


Contrary to the misinformation under which you ary 
laboring, you will find that instead of the navy developing 
commercial opportunities for American financiers it ha: 
protected and furthered the interests of all Americans doing 
business on foreign shores. 

Only nine days later an Assistant Secretary of Stat 
wrote me: 

In reply to your inquiry with reference to Persia, jt 
may be stated that the Department has been informed that 
a contract was signed by representatives of the Persian 
Government with the Sinclair Exploration Oil Company, 
which relates to the granting to that company of a conces- 
sion in northern Persia. The Department has not been in 
formed that any such concession has yet been ratified by th: 
Persian Parliament. The Department is not informed wit} 
reference to the granting to American citizens of any con- 
cessions relating to commercial and industrial railway un- 
dertakings in Persia. 

The Department has no data which show the tota! 
present investments of Americans abroad and does not 
have the information from which such data could be con 
piled, since Americans do not necessarily inform the De- 
partment of their foreign holdings. 

Admiral Robert E. Coontz, chief of Naval Operations, 
said to the National Association of Manufacturers at 3 
meeting in New York City, May 9, 1922: 

Our foreign policies are as strong as our fleet and n 
stronger. ... Americans have large oil interests in Ru- 
mania, and these are protected by our naval forces. . . . 
It is only the ships of the navy that keep the docrs open 
to foreign markets. ... The result of this whole West 
Indian patrol so safeguards our trade in the Caribbean 
that bananas in certain Central American countries can be 
sold on the fruit stands in New York cheaper than apples 
which grow in our very back-yards. 

Admiral Coontz asks: 

If we spend $300,000,000 a year on the navy and thereby 
maintain an open market throughout the world for eight 
billion dollars’ worth of exports, is that not a good invest 
ment? 

Well, in 1920 exports were just over $8,109,000,000 and 
in 1923 only $4,167,000,000—about half as much. If t! 
navy was worth an appropriation of $300,000,000 in 192( 
was it worth only $150,000,000 for maintenance in 1923? 
Should we fire admirals in the navy when exports fall off? 

A few days after we entered the World War the Gov- 
ernment took $400,000,000 out of the Treasury of the 
United States and deposited it in the bank of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. The day we went into the war the British Gov- 
ernment had overdrawn its bank account with the Morga 
bank $400,000,000. 

Senator Shipstead of Minnesota recently said in a 
speech on the floor of the United States Senate: 

How much more paper of foreign governments was held 
in the banks and trust companies affiliated with the Mor- 
gan group at that time we have not been informed. But I 
believe it is reasonable to assume that so many American 
dollars have found their way to the European battlefields 
in the shape of war contracts that about $40,000,000,000, 
4,000,000 men, and the American flag had to be sent over 
to protect them. In other words, these loans formed a 
financial entanglement that later became a political en- 
tanglement, which finally led us into the war. 


In the World War we “protected” American investors 
abroad. Shall we do it again? 
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. A Communication 
The Pioneer Youth of America 


™ '9 THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: What may ultimately prove more significant for 
t \merica even than the formation of a third party is the modest 


heginning of a movement to be called the Pioneer Youth of 
\merica. This movement having its origin in labor circles seeks 
+) give boys and girls all that is best in the programs of Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and similar organizations, But with 
) his difference: the new organization definitely and avowedly 
sands for loyalty to peace rather than war or preparation fo: 
war, for the ideal of a fellowship of free human beings rather 

n the regimentation of 100 per cent Americans. 

In suggesting these contrasts I do not want to seem unfair 
-» existing organizations or to minimize the amount of fin 
nyman feeling and intelligent devotion to the personal develop- 
ent of boys and girls that they contain. But consider the mat- 
‘or as it appears to the thoughtful worker. 

His boy goes to an overcrowded public school; he becomes 
so much raw material for the educational machine which seeks 
as, to turn out standardized Americans. For recreation and a 

a chance at outdoor life the boy joins the Scouts. His leader is, 
generally speaking, a first-rate chap, blissfully ignorant of, if 
not prejudiced against, the labor movement and its heroic 
istory in the uplift of the slaves of the machine. He is like- 
wise without any real knowledge of, or sympathy with, the 
‘onditions of the boy’s life. Only in the vaguest way can he 
help his troop correlate the standardized Scout program with 
the world about them. He wants to help the boys get ahead 
after the approved standards of the American Magazine; he 
wants them to be patriotic according to the common notion of 
itriotism, which makes it more vitally a war than a peace vir- 
ie. That this is not a harsh characterization of the Scout move- 
ment appears from a letter sent out not long ago over the sig- 
iture of Franklin D. Roosevelt, president of the Boy Scouts 
Foundation of Greater New York. The occasion of his appeal! 
was the investigation of eleven-year-old Leo Granoff by the 
New York Bomb Squad, Leo was suspected of the crime of 

d being an ardent young Communist, but not even the Bomb Squad 
was able to make him out a menace to America. Mr. Roosevelt 
used Leo as a text on the need of Boy Scout leaders to counter- 

? act “the effect of anarchist [sic] propaganda” to which “thou- 
sands” of boys “will succumb” just as “did Leo.” That is, th 
Boy Scouts is fundamentally an anti-radical agency. 

Now in contradistinction to this the Pioneer Youth of 
America does not seek to turn out just so many standardized 
young radicals and young labor unionists. It does seek to give 
the children of the workers their rightful heritage of under- 
standing and respect for creation rather than acquisition and 
to impart to them the thrill of labor’s struggle for its own 

i emancipation and a better world. 

Already the Pioneer Youth of America has been officially 
indorsed by the international conventions of the Fur Workers 
and the Ladies Garment Workers; the brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers has contributed $100, and a long list of New York 
City labor organizations: have shown active interest. Out 
f union men and women and educators the executive commit- 
tee has been created. Several settlement and church houses and 
union headquarters have been offered as homes for the new 
groups and an active campaign for the discovery, selection, and 
training of leaders is under way. The first considerable begin- 
ning will be made with the opening, this summer, of camps for 
boys and girls at Manumit Farm, Pawling, New York, 

In the control of this new organization as large use as pos- 
sible will be made of self-government within the units. The 








National Association for Child Development, under which the 
organization of the Pioneer Youth is proceeding, welcomes 
parents and friends of children individual members 

It will be aided in this effort if friendly readers of t} 
article who are interested in this new educational] vement w 


get in touch with the secretary 

Child Development, Mr. 

Broadway, New York City 
New York City, May 


of the National Association for 
Joshua Libermann, Room 625, 799 
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In the Drittway 


unle the ave of machinery jis 1 y 


[° is evident that 
complete failure it must invent some decided 
ment on the Pullman sleeping-car. The Drifter, after three 


consecutive nights on these unhappy methods « ra 
tion, would cheerfully trade every Pullman in the United 


States for a good strong elastic band or what have you. Fo: 


three nights he has retired, with cortortions hardly p« 

to any but a trained gymnast, in a carefully sealed Hi 
has been surrounded by snoring men, whispering 
and squeaking children. (He has no animus ayainet thes 


persons, whom he regards solely as fellow-sufferers in tor 


ture.) And whenever slumber, by one of nature's mira 
seemed imminent, the devilishly ingenious little device 
which his clothes were expected quietly to swing would «lap 
fearfully against the window, and ali would be lost ayain 


F the indignity of climbing into a second-story coffin 
and not descending therefrom until a tep-ladder 

hung on a rail by a disinterested second person the Drifter 
will not speak. Enough that he must crouch on his hau: 

on the ground floor and watch his fellow-men, who by their 
lack of ability in climbing obviously prove the anti-Da) 
Winians right, ascend and descend to and from thei 

perches. For the porter, the guardian of these Pullma: 
destinies, the Drifter has only sympathy. He, humble 

vant of a taskmaster, cannot help doling out 
blankets that weigh a ton and have not a shred of warmth: 
it is not his fault that the pillows are slightly depressible 
cubes, on which a man can rest only when the train is not 
stopping or starting, and from which his head rolls horribly 
into a deep decline which almost separates it forever fron 


J 


powerful 


s neck. No, the porter must not be blamed; if he keep 


t 
ihe windows closed tight and the steam on full, it it doubt 
less under pain of death. 


% % % s 


HEN he little on } 

Drifter may be disposed to answer the question 
which will naturally be put to him; namely, Why not stay 
at home? He has often thought of that alternative. But 
long experience has taught him that it 
stern necessity demands he leave his own bed and board, 
to attempt evading the Pullman. He has tried the day 
coach and has been submerged in a sea of banana skins and 
bread crusts; in the chair cars a fog of gentility blinds him. 
There is no happy solution for the problem and will not be 
until space has been annihilated. When that glad day ar- 
rives, he will drift peaceably from city to city without hav- 
ing to be taken. His feet will carry him short distances 
and his wish long ones. The Pullman cars will be cast into 
the Grand Canyon along with Mr. F. P. Adams's discarded 
razor blades, and sleep will be both wooed and won. 

THE DRIFTER 


has caught up a 


iS sleep, the 


is useless, when 
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Correspondence 
Shall We Restrict the Courts? 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Please accept the ardent thanks of this subscriber 
for printing the series of three valuable articles on the courts 
in The Nation. 

New York, May 17 FLORENCE KELLEY, 

General Secretary, National Consumers’ League 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am very anxious that every lawyer in the United 
States read the splendid articles on remaking the Supreme 
Court in The Nation, and thus let many of them get acquainted 
with a real journal. To this end I am willing to contribute a 
reasonable sum if I can get a few other lawyers to join me in 
the task of sending this series to American lawyers. 

Cincinnati, May 12 NICHOLAS KLEIN 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is of course an error to contend that certain of 
the framers of the Constitution did not comprehend the power 
vested by that document in the Supreme Court. The reply of 
Gouverneur Morris to one who congratulated him on the ex- 
cellence of the Constitution affords some proof in that direction. 
He replied in effect that all depended upon how it was con- 
strued. The writer, however, will venture the suggestion that 
had the people of that day been able to visualize the growth 
of federal power under that instrument it would never have 
been adopted. 

To the average man the new federal government meant 
merely an agency for correcting the currency, settling the ques- 
tion of import and export duties between the States, and con- 
ducting the foreign affairs of the new union. 

Blackstone states that in every constitution a power exists 
which controls without being controlled, whose decisions are 
supreme, On the face of our Constitution this sovereign power 
rests with the States or the people. In reality it resides in a 
close oligarchy of nine men appointed by one branch of the 
federal government and confirmed by another. 

It is idle to contend that a body with such power and so 
constituted would long continue as the defender of the rights of 
the States against the encroachments of the federal government. 
John Randolph of Roanoke was the only one of our earlier 
statesmen, aside from certain of the framers, who realized the 
real character of the Constitution, but he was considered as a 
half-crazed sort of Cassandra, and his warnings went unheeded. 

Washington, D. C., May 6 J. L. ELDRIDGE, 

Grand President, Railroad Yardmasters of America 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Warren thinks that the people could not effect an 
amendment to the Constitution removing the authority of the 
Supreme Court over congressional enactments without destroy- 
ing our federal form of government. He is mistaken. In the 
first place the Supreme Court admits that the Constitution 
power. It has conceded, in every 
case since 1803, that the authority vested in it by the 
Constitution, Article III, Sections 1 and 2, is limited to 
the interpretation and application of laws of Congress. It 
has never claimed more than a practical authority to disregard 
a particular law of Congress in a particular case submitted to 
its jurisdiction; and it has always based that practical authority 
on the mere opinion of the majority of five against the minority 
of four justices that otherwise justice could not be accorded to 


does not give it such 


es 


the plaintiff. Therefore, as far as constitutional authority ;, 
concerned, there is no need of an amendment to remove it, be. 
cause it never existed. If the Supreme Court will not volun. 
tarily amend its own procedure, there may be need of a const}. 
tutional amendment to nullify the practical authority of tha: 
court to disregard a congressional enactment in the future. 

However, it is plain from the foregoing that such an ameng. 
ment would not interfere with the Constitution itself, and woulq 
not in any way whatsoever upset our federal form of govern. 
ment. Moreover, such an amendment may be necessary to give 
our citizens confidence in the stability of federal law. This js 
far more important than providing in some way for possible 
errors of Congress, especially since the President, with the whole 
people behind him, could easily force any session of Congress ¢, 
rescind a possibly obnoxious law at any time. Further, the 
Supreme Court is neither infallible nor impeccable, as history 
clearly proves. Why try to give it an irresponsible domination 
over another branch of the federal government, which the Con- 
stitution places on an equal plane with it in correlative func. 
tioning? 

Mr. Warren asserts that opposition to the power of the 
Supreme Court over congressional acts evinces ignorance of the 
history of this country. He says that when Justice Marshal] 
rendered his famous decision in 1803 he expressed a view which 
had been prevalent from the beginning. Why not tell just what 
that view was? Why not inform his readers that Justice Mar- 
shall declared unconstitutional an attempt to give to the Sv- 
preme Court original jurisdiction in other cases than those pre- 
scribed in the Constitution? Moreover, why confound the con- 
stitutional power of the Supreme Court over State legislation 
with its assumed power over federal legislation since Marshall’s 
time? Besides, the controversies before and after the framing 
of the Constitution may be interesting. They are well treated 
by Bryce in his “Studies in History and Jurisprudence.” But 
they are entirely apart from the fact of the written framework 
of the Constitution as it was formulated and ratified. 

I suspect that Mr. Warren is a better historian than a con- 
stitutional lawyer. He brings up various disputes in the course 
of sessions of Congress about the constitutionality of proposed 
enactments. He refers to decisions of the Supreme Court 
against proceedings of Congress which were objectionable. But 
the point is this: one wrong never ethically rights another. If 
Congress slips, the Supreme Court can advise and “review” but 
not disregard without culpability on its own part. It makes no 
practical difference, as far as the stability of federal legislation 
is concerned, whether that court holds that a law as such is void, 
or whether it holds that its application in particular cases is 
rejected. It is time that the relations of the Supreme Court to 
congressional enactments be settled finally and conclusively and 
satisfactorily by popular initiation and agitation. 

Boston, May 8 FRANCIS J. HORGAN 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Warren’s main conclusion—that judicial review is 
necessary to the federal system—seems to me unavoidable. From 
this conclusion it follows that the dangers to liberalism inherent 
in the powers of the court arise from the attempt to maintain 
the old balance between the States and the general government, 
as against the supremacy of the nation. This is another evi- 
dence of the fact that many anomalies of our common govern- 
ment proceed from the efforts of the United States, now a na- 
tion, to govern itself under a constitution designed for a con- 
federation of once independent States. 


Madison, Wisconsin, May 5 CurRTIS NETTELS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: No one attempts to deny that the Constitution is the 
supreme law of the land. All the Supreme Court does in these 
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ware-head cases is to decide and declare that some legislative 
ractment is inconsistent with that higher law. There does not 
em to be any particular bogy-man in that. 

Amherst, New Hampshire, May 21 RICHARD D. WARE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

sir: In your editorial in The Nation of May 21, entitled 
‘yurts or People—Which Shall Rule? you take the view that it 
gould be desirable to supersede our present system of checks 
and balances, particularly as exemplified in the exercise of its 
powers by the Supreme Court of the United States, by a legisla- 
ture to all intents and purposes supreme. 

Without wasting time in discussion, let me state that until 
the time shall come when the voters develop a sufficiently high 
sense of their own civic duty to see to it that abler and less 
selfish men are sent to Congress as their representatives than in 
general seems to have been the case for many years, we are 
indeed fortunate that the powers of Congress are no greater 
than they are. We are also fortunate that we have a Supreme 
Court empowered to declare void any act of Congress which 
violates the supreme law of the land, that is, the Constitution, 
which after all is a charter of rights of the people. 

Conservative the Supreme Court indeed may be; perhaps 
its decisions are not always enlightened. Its learned members 
are after all only human. But that the court’s honor and in- 
tegrity, in the rendering of its decisions, cannot be assailed few 
will doubt. Can the same thing be said for the spirit with which 
Congress attends to its work? And yet you would have the 
legislature supreme! 

In conclusion let me suggest for your consideration the 
thought that the immediate problem should not be to limit the 
powers of the Supreme Court, but rather to arouse the voters 
toa better understanding of their own rights and obligations as 
citizens, to the end that they will elect to Congress only men of 
the highest caliber. Then, as day follows night, there will be 
fewer and better laws, and there need be little fear of court 
rule instead of a rule by the people. 

CHARLES TROWBRIDGE TITTMANN 

Washington, D. C., May 19 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: If it were true, as Mr. Charles Warren asserts in the 
May 7 issue of The Nation, that the Supreme Court protects citi- 
zens against legislative encroachments on constitutionally guar- 
anteed rights, its nullification of statutes would be defensible. 
But does it do this unless there is some big financial interest at 
stake? Twice has the court set aside legislation against child 
labor on the ground of State’s rights. The last time it went so 
far as to declare an act taxing child-labor products as void be- 
cause its real object was not revenue but to prohibit child labor. 
The same argument would apply to the 10 per cent tax on State 
issues of currency, but the court has not applied it, and no one 
thinks that it would. One cannot avoid noticing that in the 
child-labor case strong financial interests wanted the law set 
aside, while in the currency case the nation’s combined financial 
interests favor the law. 

The record of the federal courts, including the Supreme 
Court, in setting aside through injunction proceedings the right 
of trial by jury does not strengthen the claim to guardianship 
of constitutional rights. Even worse is the record made by 
the court in upholding the espionage act and conscription act, 
the one an act abridging freedom of speech, the other forcing 
into involuntary servitude in the army persons not guilty of 
crime. That these clear violations of the Constitution were up- 


held unanimously by the court shows that it is unsafe to trust 
with such power even a liberal like Justice Brandeis. 
SAMUEL DANZIGER 


Baltimore, Maryland, May 4 
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3y WILLIAM A. NORRIS 


1, 
Against an unclouded sky 
Is one long curve of brown 
And at the top 
A bunch of cactus. 


sun-bitten turf, 


I have looked so long at this 

That the sky has crept down upon the hill, 

And the hill has withdrawn immeasurable distances Into 
the sky. 


And now the cactus is a coloseal creature, 
Black on a far horizon, 

With jointed bulbous limbs, 

Stark and misshapen, 

And holding motionless against the sky 
The hundred daggers of its wrath. 


2. 
I have seen the sunset in mountain lands 
Pouring its fiery wine into the deep cup of the valley 
I have seen the sunset tangled in tops of trees. 
I have seen it imprisoned in a still lake. 


But here it spills its flame on to flat horizons. 
It spreads to the north and south, 

And its edges meet in the east. 

It lies around me like a hoop of fire, 

Until the darkness comes, suddenly, silently, 
With many stars. 


Books 
The President’s Mind 


The Price of Freedom. 

Sons. $2.50. 

HIS book is not, of course, life blood, nor is it by a master 

spirit, nor will it be long treasured, but it does allow one 
partially to enter the mind of its author. It reveals the psyche 
of the Chief Executive as his “Have Faith in Massachusetts” 
bespoke the mind of the law-and-order Governor. If style is 
the man one can generalize that in this instance the author is 
lacking in the penetrating keenness and which dis- 
tinguish cogent and lucid thought, and that he relies heavily 
on college training in theme-writing for the expression of such 
commonplace notions as he does entertain. Words and sentences 
bury each other with mechanical precision, and when rhetoric is 
attempted turgidity is achieved. The mind that produced this 
book is not animated by fervid passion; it does not attain even 
a dull glow; it is a mind without heat and without light. 

This mind rests on the two pillars of religion and morals, 
both of the ultra-conventional sort, and the superstructure is of 
second-hand timber. History is conceived of teleologically, re- 
vealing the of transcendental moral 
truths to their culminating expression in American institutions 
and history. The history of the United States is useful as teach- 
ing by example the fundamental verities of political practice, 
impregnated, as it has ever been, by the two truths mentioned. 
The churches and the schools are the institutions which should 
teach the youth these truths, supplemented of course by such 
related notions as the origin of the Anglo-Saxon urge to free- 


By Calvin Coolidge. Charles Scribner’s 
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dom in the Teutonic folkmoot and its final fruition in the Con- 
stitution of 1787. A thorough grounding in the classics, with 
additional discipline in mathematics, should be provided. The 
aid of the social sciences is not required for the strategy of the 
statesman in the analysis and solution of the perplexities of con- 
temporary problems. Ideals, particularly the American ideal 
of individualism, should play a large role, modified, however, by 
a realization that economic activity may require regulation, 
although always in homoecopathie doses administered with gentle- 
People should be discouraged from striving too fervently 
for complete freedom. Law is an integral part of social morality 
and obedience to law is liberty, for “complete freedom means 
complete obedience to law.” Obedience should be inculcated 
from the cradle and maintained to the grave—‘“‘More and more 
emphasis needs to be placed on the duty of obedience.” “Law 
and order” appear to be the law of the police court and the or- 
der of Judge Gary. Things as they are may be faulty, but they 
are not as bad as they might be, and a recognition of their good 
points is the best policy—‘“There is no place for the cynic or 
the pessimist.” Never recognize progress until it has been 
accomplished, and “the law of progress is the law of obedience.” 
“The most pressing requirement of the present hour is not how 
we are to solve our economic problems,” but it is to search for 
the eternal realities, to “justify the existing form of govern- 
ment in our republic,” to teach patriotism, and to make impres- 
sive the necessity for “service of sacrifice.” Radicals are wasters 
and are all advocating reforms proved false by the past experi- 
ence of the race. “The great principles of life do not change; 
they are permanent and well-known.” 

In short, a blue-print of a ubiquitous, conservative mind, 
with none of the erudition or the mellow urbanity of a Balfour 
or a Milner or a Nicholas Murray Butler. There is nowhere 
betrayed an elementary knowledge of economics, sociology, social 
psychology, culture-history, or even a realistic view of politics. 
The complexities of contemporary industrialism are brushed 
aside in passing. The economic principles which served to 
balance the budget of a parsimonious New England family are 
adequate to cope with exigencies of federal and international 
finance. There is not the slightest recognition of the relativity 
of truth. The vapidity of the conception of history is painful. 
And the lack of application of the dissociative technic to the 
words “religious” and “spiritual” (they are used as synonyms 

idifferently) and “ideals” is evidence of the loose thinking 
everywhere the rule. Mr. Coolidge’s educational equipment ap- 
pears to be the product of a laborious and conscientious, if 
rather naive and wooden absorption of the more formal in- 
struction dispensed at Amherst in 1895. But he seems to have 
failed signally in acquiring the subtle and discriminating in- 
sight into political realities possessed by Professor Anson D. 
Morse, the critical spirit and dialectical acumen manifested by 
Professor Charles E. Garman, or the careful and painstaking 
analysis of socio-economic problems insisted upon by John Bates 
Clark. Subsequent wissenschaftliche Ausbildung apparently 
has been derived from the Christian Herald, apothegms of Dr. 
Frank Crane, and the editorials of the Hampshire Gazette and 
the Springfield Union. All that one finds, in short, is a medi- 
ocre mind fed by an arid culture. 

On politics and politicians Mr. Coolidge is the reverse of 
realistic. All of his addresses are of figures supernaturally in- 
spired by an invincible moral and religious idealism, and hover- 
ing over the rest of mankind in an ethereal void—MckKinley, 
Lincoln, Washington, Hamilton, and Andrew Car- 
negie alike. “We see in great men a brighter gleam of the 
Infinite.” “It is only when men begin to worship that they 
begin to grow.” But adoration blunts the edge of criticism, and 
the monotonous repetition of eulogy quickly brings into opera- 
tion the law of diminishing returns. All of these notables con- 
tributed to a more complete triumph of the American spirit, 


ness, 


Roosevelt, 





conceived of as analyzed above, all are men of superior genjy< P 
are conservative, and we realize why “The old American Bie 
lives again in President Harding.” It is significant that me 
figure Mr. Coolidge is suspicious of is Jefferson. Of Gran». 
unfortunate, if nothing more, naivete nothing is said, for ; 
scandals are not mentioned. Of Lincoln: “He was not rad; 
but a conservative. ... What an answer he is to all] tho, 
who would tear down.” Hamilton’s chief contribution wag ; 
advocate “The principle of integrity in governmental affair; » 
Of McKinley: “His genius, his greatness elude us.” And f 
the others his remarks are equally cogent. Mr. Coolidge believe. 
that “no one doubts that the delegates to the Paris Conferen,, 
were inspired by that noble ideal,” the ideal of securing ney 
guaranties of peace, and that “the chief element in [the Wor}; 
War] was a contest between forms of government.” (Uttere; 
May 30, 1923.) At least he says he does. The book is, in brief 
one which will make an intelligent reader sick at heart, but on, 
which will furnish excerpts for a cleverly edited campaign 
pamphlet that might well earn for the author a million vote: 
among “the homely folk” who make up the backbone of ¢} 
nation and who quite rightly feel that Calvin is one of th 

In early New England men of Mr. Coolidge’s type made ey. 
cellent selectmen, but, contrary to the opinion of estimable people, 
ability of that order does not qualify the owner for so complex 
and important a position as that of President of the Unite 
States in the twentieth century. There is appositeness in quot 
ing words out of his own mouth: “Innocence is not enough 
the administration of public affairs.” 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


Stable Money 


Monetary Reform. By John Maynard Keynes. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2.50. 

NGLAND is enjoying a first-class debate on monetary; 

theory. Professor Cannan and the Londoners are urging 
that the way to make prices stable is to control currency ani 
let credit go, while Mr. Keynes and his Cambridge associate: 
are maintaining that the real way to turn the trick is to mar 
age credit, and let currency take care of itself. The Lond 
group are fighting a rear-guard action, but of course they ar 
clad in the mantle of financial respectability that has always 
covered the nakedness of the advocates of “sound money.” 
Since sound money disappeared in the flames of war, however 
almost any kind of monetary theorist is good enough for 
Europe, provided his theory offers promise of stable prices 
Mr. Keynes’s new book is a fairly simple argument, essential]; 
sound, for a “managed” currency system based on the contro! 
of credit. 

He first shows how inflation cheats the investing class, t 
the advantage of the business class, and, as he maintains— 
mistakenly, I believe—of the organized workers. Then he shows 
that inflation is the unfailing resource of hard-pressed govern- 
ments. For hundreds of years, in fact, ever since money was 
invented, the necessities of governments and the political power 
of debtors have led to a progressive depreciation of the monc) 
unit. The war has but written the latest chapter of the story 
Inflation is a device whereby peoples prevent the rentier from 
absorbing more than a certain due proportion of the socia! 
income, 

What then is to be done now, with nearly every monetary 
unit in the world gone hopelessly to smash—deflate or 
valuate? Soberly considering the evils involved in each policy, 
Mr. Keynes comes out squarely, without any wringing of hands 
over the morals of it, for devaluation as of course the only 
possible policy for most countries. Having got out of th 
present mess in that way, what then? 
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As between stable internal prices and an attempt to main- 
.sin stable foreign exchanges, Mr, Keynes is unhesitatingly for 
a former—a wise choice. Regarding the stability of prices, 
-redit, and employment as of paramount importance, as indeed 
+ js, he feels no confidence that an old-fashioned gold standard 
vould give even such stability as existed before the war. He 
ikewise rejects Mr. Hawtrey’s suggestion of a new gold stand- 
ard managed jointly with the United States, because it would 
»ake England too dependent on the Federal Reserve Board, of 
xhose wisdom and power Mr. Keynes is not unjustly a bit 
skeptical. His own solution is remarkably like that urged b; 
Foster and Catchings for the United States. He would have 
the British Treasury and the Bank of England by joint action 
.ntrol the money supply through the buying and selling of 
securities and the manipulation of the bank rate. Such a solu- 
tion will be anathema to those ante-bellum theorists who stil! 
ling to the superstition that there is some magic, self-regulat- 
ing virtue in the gold standard, and to their lineal descendants 
who believe that the amount of currency automatically deter- 
mines prices. On the other hand, that body of theorists who 
have learned the bitter lesson taught by the war, and who have 
discovered the causative force of bank credit in the business 
cycle, will welcome Mr. Keynes’s book as a courageous attempt 
to apply practically the principles of monetary value that are 
at last becoming clear even to the stupid. Our efforts to leave 
the regulation of the money supply in the hands of a beneficent 
Providence have issued in flat failure. If governments and cen- 
tral banks between them have not intelligence enough and 
haracter enough to maintain a stable price level, then our 
apitalistie organization of industry will go to the dogs and 
will deserve to. But Mr. Keynes, like the whole new school of 
lynamie economic theorists, thinks better of our modern intelli- 
gence than that. He believes that we are learning, and that 
we shall solve our problems by using our brains. At any rate, 
his book points out the direction in which we must go. 
HENRY RAYMOND MUSSEY 


Two Sophisticates 


Prancing Nigger. By Ronald Firbank. 
Van Vechten. Brentano’s. $2. 
Green Shoots. By Paul Morand. Preface by Marcel Proust. 
Introduction by A. B. Walkley. Thomas Seltzer. $1.75. 

ONALD FIRBANK, introduced by Carl Van Vechten as the 

only contemporary writer with a really light touch, has 
indeed produced a little tale entirely sui generis and with a 
flavor undeniably intriguing if undoubtedly “high.” To Mr. 
Van Vechten I am indebted for the whole of my knowledge of 
this author but his first “slender” volume (1905) was, so I learn, 
“bound in gray wrappers, stamped in gold” and was also issued 
in “a tall paper edition, limited to ten copies, bound in vellum”; 
moreover, at least one of his works was illustrated by Felicien 
Rops, and these facts are not without significance. They seem 
to place him among those who consciously write for the few, 
producing highly spiced plates for the more knowing of literary 
gourmets, and such he is. 

An elegant searcher after flamboyant decoration and highly 
piquant sauces, he deliberately betook himself to the British 
West Indies in search of material, and this story of a Negro 
banana grower and his wife, who leave their hut in the country 
to seek social advantages for their daughter in the metropolis, 
is the result. Now the fausse ingénue is notoriously the most 
piquant of characters, and no ignorance was ever less innocent 
than that of the melting daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Mouth who, 
grown plump and languishing in voluptuous idleness, was igno- 
rant of nothing which concerns the tender passion except clothes 
and the other civilized devices by which it is made more elabo- 


Introduction by Carl 





rate and perverse. Mr. Firbank leads her and her family across 
the savannahs, languid with heat and sleepy with the odor of 
town of ¢ 
| 


plicity of the savage meets in the cafe, the dance hall, and the 


voluptuous flowers, to the ina-Cuna, where the sim 


opera house with the corruption of civilization and manners art 


at once naive and decadent. With genuine humor and the utter 
ticate’s thorough relish of the delicately abrous, Mr 
Firbank tells the story of their adventures there and he makes 
f it something utterly exotic, utterly fascinating, and, it must 


be admitted, utterly depraved—something as simple an 
, 


rupt as “Daphnis and Chloe.” Perhaps there is in the tropics a 


fruit which like the medlar, beloved of Elizabethan poet not 
ripe until it is rotten; if so its flavor must be very like that of 
“Prancing Nigger.” 

Paul Morand, who is taken very seriously indeed by Mares 
Proust, is no less “civilized” than Mr. Firbank in his purels 
aesthetic attitude toward life but he is, I believe, younger and 
hence he can still find a land of unreal color closer home 4, 


young Frenchman, who was a student at Oxford and who passed 


some of the early war years in London, he there discovered or 
, 


imagined a Bohemia ext 
to intrigue his fancy, and he has described the adver 


raordinary enough and carel enough 


ntures, come 
and sentimental, of his sophisticated soul. A. B. Walkley, whe 
shares with Proust the task of introduction, is somewhat amazed 
at the London described, contenting himself when the que 
of verisimilitude is concerned with a shrugging “perhap 
With like incredulity one may wonder if the 
three feminine portraits presented were really so 
One suspects that, seen through eyes 
the baffling, this collector of antiquities, this my 
and this sensational dancer might seem less 
doubt it not matter. Mr. 
charming style and a very pretty talent at analyzing comp] 

ties, even if he does invent them first, so that when one comes t 


= 
remarnKnabie 
less determined to fis 
terious Wido*¥ 
1 


unusual; but nme 


does Morand has a personal 


a passage like the following it would be merely churlish not t« 
cry “Bravo.” 
She paints her stuffs, dyes her carpet hleache her 
hair, tints her cats. Around her she has 4 thousand « 
jects destined for other uses than one would suppose ther 


books which open into boxes, telescopic penholders, ch 
which tables 
into screens, and also those innumerable 


become tables, which transform them 


urprise-box trin 


kets which we owe to the bad taste of the Italiar ind 
Japanese.... “I am planning an artificial garden,” she 
says. ... “One would lie down on moss of that le ; 

green that only dyed moss has, warm and powdery to the 


colore! 


folj igre 
in a cast-glass pool, the congealed frolicking of guttapercha 


flower beds of 
beneath 


will be 
flowers, 


touch. All round there 


beads, tissue-paper and oil-cloth 


carp. 


In addition to humor, both Mr. Firbank and Mr. Morand 
have a very complicated sensibility, but their aesthetic attitude 
is without either moral or immoral enthusiasm. I should rest 
content with praise of their entertaining quality did not the por 
tentousness with which their sponsors discuss their “art” give 
me pause. Both of the writers under discussion are intensely 
occupied with “style”; both produce “pure literature” without 
any implications for life; and hence their books will be hailed a 


among the important events of the season by that group of 


critics to whom whatever literature touches life as it is lived 
seems always a little vulgar. But to me, I confess, it seems that 
a literature so “pure” is somewhat anemic, and that really 


great books do come home to men’s bosoms and concern them 
selves with their affairs. Men can well still 
something to say, can produce art which is not above but a 
part of life. For such I reserve my highest admiration because 
they alone can be passionate, and passion alone is great. “Moral 
earnestness” is a terrible phrase but writers as diverse as 
Anatole France, D. H. Lawrence, H. L. Mencken, and Aldous 
Huxley have it; and what important writer has not? The lit- 


write and have 
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erature of escape is still but a minor affair, whether it escape 
into a nurse-maid’s paradise or transport the most impeccable 
aesthete into a far region of art whither the prayers and curses 
of his fellow-men never penetrate. J. W. KRUTCH 


‘ ) os 
Greek Feminism 
Feminism in Greek Literature from Homer to Aristotle. By 
F. A. Wright. E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 


R. WRIGHT’S book has all of the vices and some of the 

virtues of the brilliant scholar, Verral, whose influence is 
evident in nearly all recent classical scholarship in England. 
The vices arise from too ardent a desire to bring the Greeks 
and Romans into line with modern problems; the virtues spring 
from a keen sensitiveness to the human side of ancient litera- 
ture. And like the others of the Verral tradition, Mr. Wright 
seeks to establish Euripides as the center of his effort to adjust 
the classics to modern interests, because the great dramatist’s 
exploitation of the emotional side of life makes him seem to the 
present generation the most human of ancient writers. Almost 
any program of spiritual liberation or of social reform can be 
foisted upon him with some show of plausibility, on the basis 
of the compassion he arouses for all kinds of human suffering. 

The many-sidedness of Euripides and his dramatic imagi- 
nation are cleverly utilized by this school of interpreters. Pas- 
sages that are not altogether at variance with the apostolic 
critic’s views are exhibited as the key to the poet’s message on 
the particular problem which the critic has taken as his thesis, 
while the plot and other evidence which disallow or even contra- 
dict this interpretation are dismissed by the ingenious explana- 
tion that these are the concessions Euripides was forced to 
make to the “existing order.” The poet’s weakness in plot con- 
struction, wherein improbabilities are more frequent than is 
usual even in Greck drama, is regarded as an intentional re- 
ductio ad absurdum of sacred stories, designed to undermine the 
faith of the populace in traditional religion and ethics. 

Such critical technique as this would be called into play to 
prove Shakespeare favorable to the Volstead amendment on the 
basis of Sir Toby’s behavior in “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
or Rostand to pacifism because of Roxane’s sufferings in “Cy- 
rano de Bergerac.” 

Mr. Wright’s thesis is feminism. Ostensibly he is review- 
ing Greek literature from Homer to Aristotle with a view to 
finding the estimation in which woman is held at different times 
and in different writers. Really he is trying to prove the asser- 
tion of his introduction “that the Greek world perished from 
one main cause, a low ideal of womanhood and a degradation 
of women which found expression both in literature and in 
social life,”’ and to make it clear that his favorite authors, par- 
ticularly Euripides, set themselves against this current and 
tried to stem it. For the first position not one scintilla of evi- 
dence is adduced save detailed illustration of the generally 
acknowledged fact that in the main woman was held in low 
esteem in Greece. That post hoc does not necessarily mean 
propter hoc appears never to occur to him. Moreover, he at- 
tributes this low position to the spread of false ideas about 
women from Ionia to Athens and from Athens to the rest of 
Greece, ignoring the economic and other forces which were 
powerful factors in determining woman’s social status. 

The second aim of Mr. Wright, that of exonerating his 
favorite authors from implication in this disgraceful chapter of 
Greek history, has Euripides as its storm center. From him 
the other feminists are supposed to derive their inspiration. 
Chronology, to be sure, forbade arraying Homer and Sappho 
under the Euripidean banner. Mr. Wright, however, admires 
their poetry sufficiently to make him wish to give them a clean 
bill of health and this he achieves in the case of Homer by the 
expurgation of all extended erotic episodes, as well as of those 
which represent Hera, mistress of heaven, as quarrelsome; in 
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the case of Sappho by gallantly challenging the traditions which 
cast aspersions upon her fair name, traditions which certainly 
have slender foundation, though not more slender than other 
supposed knowledge concerning her life. 

The transformation of Euripides, traditionally known as 
“woman hater,” into arch-feminist is accomplished by the tech. 
nique above described. The chief members of the coterie which 
gathered around him and derived inspiration from his ideas 
Mr. Wright believes were Socrates, Xenophon, Aristophanes, 
and their friends. Plato, usually cited as the chief advocate of 
woman’s intellectual and political enfranchisement, is hardly 
admitted by Mr. Wright to membership in the group because the 
women of his Utopia, though freed from enslavement to jn. 
dividual husbands, still, like other property, belonged to the 
state. Mr. Wright might have found more cogent reasons than 
this for doubting the feminism of Socrates and Xenophon. As 
for Aristophanes, the tour de force by which the comedian 
whose ribald satire of women’s aspirations to independence has 
sent peals of laughter down the ages is dragged into the camp 
of his enemies is an astonishing piece of literary interpreta- 
tion. It is soberly asserted that “most of Aristophanes’s ob- 
scenity is an empty parade made necessary by the conditions of 
the Attic stage which Aristophanes himself in the course of his 
career rendered obsolete.” On this basis it is assumed that the 
social movement most flagrantly travestied in the comedies, 
feminism, and two of the individuals most mercilessly satirized, 
Socrates and Euripides, were particularly dear to Aristophanes’s 
neart. 

While Aristophanes and Euripides figure in Mr. Wrigh*’s 
pages as the chief friends of women, Sophocles, the creator of 
that galaxy of noble heroines, Antigone, Electra, Tecmessa, and 
Deianeira, is regarded as hostile to woman’s aspirations toward 
a larger life. 

The book illustrates once more the futility of the effort t 
waken interest in the classics by exaggerating their bearing 
upon modern problems. Ancient literature must stand or fall 
by its own beauty and significance, not by values borrowed from 


a world alien to it. CLARA M. SMERTENKO 


A Romance of Science 


Pierre Curie. By Marie Curie. Translated by Charlotte and 

Vernon Kellogg. The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

HE life of the Curies is the outstanding romance in the 

brief epoch of science. Drawn to each other by their com- 
mon interest in the search for truth they shared privations 
hardships, and hopes. Their discovery of radium proved the 
most sensational event in the history of chemistry. It revolu- 
tionized basic concepts and made the alchemists’ dream of trans- 
muting elements a scientific reality. 

They were pioneers, this slim Polish girl who came to Paris 
for her studies in the early nineties, and the tall auburn-haired 
student, eight years her senior. ‘He described to me his days, 
filled with work, and his dream of an existence entirely devoted 
to science. . . . We were married in the simplest way. I wore 
no unusual dress ... only a few friends present.” And they 
continued to live in the simplest way, spending their days and 
often their evenings in the laboratory. This was an abandoned 
store-room, a wooden shed with a leaky roof, without hoods to 
carry off the poisonous and irritating gases released by the 
experiments, the bitter cold of winter only a little lessened by 
a small iron stove. Here they worked unaided. 

It was exhausting [Mme Curie writes] to move about 
the great containers filled with liquids. ... Sometimes I 
had to spend a whole day mixing a boiling mass with a 
heavy iron rod nearly as large as myself. I would be 
broken with fatigue at the day’s end. Other days, on the 
contrary, the work would be a most minute and delicate 
fractional crystallization in the effort to concentrate and 
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purify the product when the floating particles of coal and 
iron would be a serious handicap. 

Often their luncheon consisted of a cup of tea partaken at 
their task. Yet over these materia! difficulties their ardor tri- 
umphed. 

Recognition from Paul Curie’s fellow-countrymen came 
lowly. In 1903 he was offered the Legion of Honor, which he 
jeclined in these words: “I do not in the least feel the need of 
a decoration, but I do feel the greatest need for a laboratory.” 
This need was not filled until too late. In 1906 when the reward 
he craved—the opportunity to devote all his time to research— 
seemed in sight, he was struck by a truck and killed. 

Upon his wife devolved not only the care and education of 
their two children, the younger of whom was but two years 
old, but the carrying on of their work for mankind. The 
mechanical handicaps continued. She too declined the Legion of 
Honor for the same reason as her husband. Like every true 
scientist she steadfastly refused to commercialize her great con- 
tributions to humanity. The Nobel prize award in 1911 helped 
Mme Curie’s personal budget somewhat, but the equipping of a 
modern laboratory still languished. France’s failure to make 
adequate provision for her most distinguished and useful scien- 
tist will always be an unmitigated reproach. 

Then came the war and under its pressure radium-therapy 
received a new impetus. Four years Mme Curie and her elder 
daughter spent close to the firing-line and in the emergency hos- 
pitals. There she learned “to hate the very idea of war. It 
ought to be sufficient,” she writes, “to see once what I have seen 
so many times, all through these years.” 

The epilogue of the Curie story concerns America. An 
American, Mrs. William Brown Meloney, editor of the 
Delineator, deeply moved by the irony of finding the savior of 
so many lives a simple woman with roughened hands “working 
in an inadequate laboratory and living in a simple apartment 
on the meager pay of a French professor,” wrote a new and 
stirring chapter in international cooperation. Among American 
women she raised a fund of $100,000 to purchase one gramme of 
radium for its discoverer, which neither the French Govern- 
ment nor the French public had found a way to do. Mme Curie 
came to America to receive it, bringing her two daughters on 
the first real vacation of her life. Here scientific societies de- 
lighted to honor her, universities showered her with degrees, 
everywhere she was acclaimed and feted. The President of the 
United States, in the name of America’s women, delivered their 
gift to the foremost scientist of their sex. 

Marie Curie’s life of her husband, together with much auto- 
biographical material, as presented to the American public, suf- 
fers needlessly at the hands of its translators who transcribe 
from the French such phrases as “he definitely quitted the 
school,” and “the train rested immovable,” and whose rendering 
is uniformly stodgy. The romance and achievement of the 
Curies, however, like the element which they discovered, is 
radiant. ERNEST GRUENING 


The Library and the Community 


The American Public Library. By Arthur E. Bostwick. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. D, Appleton and Company. 
$3. 

WO or three generations ago public libraries were few and 

rather constrained in their activities, but it was neverthe- 
less possible to point to certain fairly obvious results of the 
presence, and use, of their books. 

A community of 450,000, which consumes yearly 140 million 
newspapers, is a different community from what it was when 
it consumed a few thousand only. And an institution which 
was mildly helpful then will be only negligible now unless it 
adopts methods of administration that make it affect its larger 





community. Formerly—and largely still—a library was con- 
tent to gather books and make them easily accessible to the 
public. But now, before the public even approaches with in- 
terest these easily accessible books it has been deluged with 
print, has waded through print, has been influenced by head- 
lines, true news, false news, and doctored news until it enjoys 
a degree of sophistication of which our ancestors of two or 
three generations ago had no conception. 

The amount of print produced and consumed by the people 
of this country is today so much greater than it was, say, 
fifty years ago that it puts the portion of that print which 
public libraries furnish in an entirely different position from 


that which it once occupied. This relative change in the posi- 
tion a public library’s books now hold in the world’s reading 
should lead to drastic changes in library management. Hence 


the fact that the third edition of Mr. Bostwick’s “The American 
Public Library” does not touch upon the changes forced on our 
public libraries, especially within the last fifteen years, is a dis 


appointment to those who approach it with a realization of 
these changes. 
The book is a survey of activities in modern American 


libraries, New York predominating as an example especially in 
the descriptions of branch libraries, on account of Mr. Bostwick’s 
experience as chief of circulation in that city. As its preface 
indicates, it is “a succinct record of facts put into readable 
shape” and a “bird’s-eye view of library economy.” It is con- 
cerned to a considerable extent with technique, but this it treats 
from the standpoint of the lecturer rather than from that of the 
instructor, with intention to convey a knowledge of what is done, 
not with an attempt to teach how it is done. 

While I agree with Mr. Bostwick on many points, I note a 
few omissions. No method of keeping pamphlets other than in 
envelopes filed vertically is described, though a short chapter 
could have been given to the importance and the technique of 
handling such loose material. Maps are mentioned only as 
accessories to reference work, though in at least one large 
library many are dissected, mounted on single sheets of linen, 
folded, enveloped, and lent as books. No mention is made of 
other Wilson publications than the Readers’ Guide. In regard 
to the connection between museums and libraries, no account is 
given of lending collections issued to teachers and others, a 
practice quite successfully carried out in one of our libraries 
for some years. And several recent books and articles written 
by librarians on the new type of museums are not added to the 
bibliography. The only statement referring to useful museums 
quoted is that of an English librarian made in 1903. The 
growth and activities of the Special] Libraries Association since 
1909 is not recorded and certain references have not been 
brought to date. Some recognized time-savers, of use par- 
ticularly to new libraries, are not mentioned. 

Mr. Bostwick ignores certain well-known differences of 
opinion which exist between librarians on matters of theory. 
Yearly inventories, which he considers obligatory, are thought 
wasteful by others, who hold that money needed for direct ser- 
vice and book purchase produces merely negative statistics 
when used for inventories. This conclusion does not condemn 
inventory-taking per se but would make it an occasional sorrow 
instead of an annual duty. No inventory keeps a book from 
being walked off with; it often incites to restrictions, and re- 
stricted books are only half alive. Whether library buildings 
of the future will be built as community clubhouses with pro- 
visions for drama and the movies is a doubtful and not, to all, 
a desirable prophecy; and the suggestion of sound-proof con- 
cert chambers accompanying reference collections of music also 
meets with strong opposition. Standardization of training of 


library workers and censorship are subjects too large and too 
lightly touched upon by Mr. Bostwick to call for discussion 
here; though one may say that the necessity for reading “from 
cover to cover” all but a very few novels before purchase is a 
pronouncement to which some librarians are far from signatory. 
JOHN COTTON DANA 
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Labors of the Sun 


nn ses of the Sun. By S. A. Mitchell. Columbia University 


8s. $3.85. 

since Queen Dido’s bard sang to Aeneas and his com- 
w, panions the story of the moon and the “labors” of the sun, 
eclipses have appealed to popular interest. Professor Mitchell’s 
book on this favorite theme is welcome, not only to the astrono- 
mer but to the layman. 

Probably not more than one person in a thousand has ever 
seen a total solar eclipse. Mr. Mitchell has successfully observed 
four, each time as a member of an expedition from the United 
States Naval Observatory. The “labors” of the astronomer 
may be realized when we read that he has traveled 40,000 miles 
and obtained less than eleven minutes for making scientific ob- 


Ty VER 


servations. 

The historical review of eclipse observations, covering a 
period of more than four thousand years, is told with poetic 
allusion and stray bits of humor. Beginning with the earliest 
recorded eclipse in Chinese annals, the account is brought down 
to the latest developments. Little by little has been added to 
our knowledge, but the greatest progress has been made since 
photography has largely superseded eye observations. Mr. 
Mitchell describes more particularly the eclipses of 1900, 1901, 
1905, and 1918, which he observed, relating his experiences in 
Sumatra, Spain, and America, in graphic detail. We feel that 
we are in the field with him, sharing the alternation of hope 
and fear as to clouds on the eventful day, and finally glimpse the 
sublimity of the spectacle. It seems strange, however, that no 
mention is made in the book of “shadow-bands” among eclipse 
phenomena. 

Mr. Mitchell’s work has been chiefly with the “flash spec- 
trum,” which occurs at the instant when the moon is just cov- 
ering or uncovering the sun. From his photographs he finds the 
heights of the different vapors in the solar atmosphere. He 
devotes two chapters to the corona, that pearly crown surround- 
ing the eclipsed sun, and an enigma to astronomers. It is a 
very able presentation of our knowledge about this mysterious 
appendage to the sun. Among other theories of its cause, he 
advances one of his own. He supposes that vast numbers of 
electrons, discharged from the sun, impinge on atoms in the 
coronal region. The energy transformed according to recent 
researches can easily give rise to light and the other phe- 
nomena noted 

The book is really a treatise on the sun. 
subject is so related to progress in physical science that the 
author has felt free to introduce chapters on the spectroscope, 
the structure of the atom, and the importance of ionization, as 
well as an exposition of the Einstein theory. They should be 
read by all who wish to obtain a non-technical idea of these 
ennagerg? In view of the popular enthusiasm over the confirma- 
tion of Einstein’s prediction at the eclipse of 1919, Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s extreme judicial attitude toward the theory of relativity is 
disappointing, as it gives the idea of aloofness. Even the re- 
markably accordant results of the Lick astronomers at the Aus- 
tralian eclipse do not seem entirely convincing to him, and he 
cites the predicted Einstein shift in the solar spectrum as un- 
confirmed. Had he written since the very recent announcement 
of the verification of this important point by St. John of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, he would doubtless have expressed 
himself otherwise. 

Mr. Mitchell has produced a book of great interest. As- 
tronomers will appreciate the wealth of facts and the sugges- 
tions drawn from the practical experience of the author. The 
general reader will find a clear, attractive, and up-to-date expo- 
sition of the knowledge acquired in the fleeting seconds of total 
EDWARD SKINNER KING 
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Books in Brief 


An Anthology of Verse by American Negroes. Edited wit) . 
Critical Introduction, Biographical Sketches of the pe 
thors, and Bibliographical Notes by Newman Ivey W};: 
and Walter Clinton Jackson. Durham, N. C.: Trin}: 
College Press. $2. 

A valuable collection covering about the same ground 

that covered by Mr. Robert T. Kerlin in his recent volume. B,; 

books are interesting as evidence of the fact that the poet; 

energies of the Negro race are at present directed away fror, 
folk-rhymes to more ambitious and more serious if as yet 
successful forms. 


Out of Silence and Other Poems. By Arthur Davison Fick, 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
Lovely, cool verse by the accomplished author of “Sonne: 
of a Portrait Painter.” Mr. Ficke fashions as graceful a 
as is to be found in contemporary American poetry. Withoy: 
conspicuous strength, he eminently succeeds by virtue of his j; 
telligence and his purity of tone. 


High Road, By Janet Ramsay. The Century Company. 32 

The prejudice of a college professor against his son’s mus’- 
cal career rings false. Except for this single failure to con. 
vince, however, Janet Ramsay has written a first novel whic: 
makes up in sincere and intelligent objectiveness what it lacks 
of twentieth-century self-consciousness. The story ends with 
a dramatic situation that is crystal clear, both as to plausi- 
bility and skill of treatment. 


The Eyes of Max Carrados. By Ernest Bramah. George H 


Doran Company. $2. 

Many detective-story writers believe, to their cost, 
complexity is identical with mystery and that the grotesque 
is always terrible. Mr. Bramah does not once delude himself 
in these respects. He recounts the achievements of the blind 
Max Carrados with a deftness and restraint that render then 
at once sufficiently plausible and highly diverting, 


that 


Human Life as the Biologist Sees It. By Vernon Kellogg 
Henry Holt and Company. $1.50. 

This is an interesting little volume in which is presented the 
material given by Mr. Kellogg as Colver Lecturer at Brow: 
University in 1921. It is sometimes thought that scientific men 
possess in some presumably mystic fashion a sort of super- 
knowledge of many of the great problems with which mortals 
are confronted on every hand, and concerning which the great 
mass of people are ignorant. When, therefore, a noted scientist 
makes a statement regarding one of these problems, be it in 
lecture or interview or book, there is usually considerable inter- 
est manifested in order to acquire the super-knowledge thus dis- 
seminated. In this volume we have a biologist telling us what 
he thinks about such great problems as human origin, war, 
heredity, death, the soul, and the future. The knowledge of the 
scientist in this case, however, does not appear to be of the 
super-variety, but rather of the more common sort which most 


well-educated people have. 
Satan’s Bushel. By Garet Garrett. E. P. Dutton and Co: 
pany. $2. 

Mr. Garrett has written what might be described as a nar- 
rative of wheat garnished with fiction. One derives from h's 
pages considerable illumination concerning the functioning of 
the wheat market, but rather little light on the human heart. 
Those who relish economics in story form will find “Satan's 
Bushel” to their taste. 
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White Australia 


By G. C,. T. GILES 


area 


rVHE contrast in growth and development between the 
T United States and Australia is startling. The 
¢ the two countries is practically the same, but the popu- 
‘ation of Australia is less than 6,000,000, or not much 
more than one-twentieth of that of the United States, 
During the last hundred years, while the population 
he United States has increased from 1,000,000 to 110,- 
000,000, the population of Australia has increased from 
49,000 to 5,500,000. Only 16,000,000 acres—about 1 per 

t of the whole area—are under crop as against 300,000,- 
000 acres in the United States. Railway mileage in Aus- 
tralia amounts to 26,000 or less than one-tenth of the 
mileage in the States. In spite of a high tariff Australian 
manufactures are comparatively insignificant; the pastoral 
and agricultural industries remain Australia’s chief assets. 

No doubt the geographical isolation of Australia 
she is distant over 12,000 miles from the chief centers of 
European population—has been the most important reason 

or her slow development. Climatic and physical handi- 
caps have also played a part: nearly one-third of Australia 
lies in the tropics, while an equally large area has an 
average annual rainfall of less than ten inches. It is only 
recent years that improved agricultural methods, the 
wery of vast are artesian and sub-artesian water, 
and the development of irrigation have opened up con- 
siderable areas hitherto considered desert and useless. 
But while these natural factors have undoubtedly been the 
hief causes of Australia’s isolation, it is undeniable that 
the majority of Australians have gloried in their isolation 
and even, in the last few decades, deliberately striven to 
maintain and enhance it by a policy of immigration re- 
striction. The White Australia Policy is still accepted as 
a sacred and unassailable dogma by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Australian people. 

It may be—and indeed is—argued that the White 
Australia Policy involves the exclusion of Asiatic and 
colored peoples only. It is true that the dictation test, by 
which that policy is enforced, is seldom applied to any but 
colored immigrants. But in practice the absolute exclusion 
of Asiatics and colored peoples is accompanied by a frank 
discouragement of immigration of any kind—with a slight 
qualification in favor of a few carefully selected immigrants 
of British stock, Officially the White Australia Policy is 
interpreted as the expression of a deep-rooted feeling of 
racial purity. Actually it goes much further than that. 
To the man in the street it means “Australia for the 
Australians” and his dislike for the ““Pommy’”—as he dubs 
the immigrant Britisher—is only one degree less active 
than his hostility toward Dagoes, Dutchmen, “niggers,” 
“Chinks,” and Japs. In discussing the White Australia 
Policy with an Australian labor leader I pointed out that 
the economic objection to colored immigrants was not 
altogether sound, in view of the fact that the Chinese in 
the country soon aspired to the higher standard of living 
which they saw around them. He agreed that this was 
so, but added: “Well, anyway, we don’t want them here— 
nor Dagoes either.” This seemed to be an expression of 
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racial prejudice, and I inquired if he objection 


to British immigrant He retorted with a ronic anc 

yood-natured smile: “Yes, we don't wat i damne¢ 

Pommies either!” This exclusionist attitude is common te 
very large number of the Australian worke1 m4 

the product of many different instincts and emotions 

There is in it a dash of crude natlionail 

100 per cent Americanism—a streak of pur 

manger selfishness, a determination to maintain the e¢ 

nomic standard and conditions which pla 

working-man among the aristocrats of ( 

contempt for the effete and worn-out peopl i Lurope 

During the last fifty years Australians have strive tr 

create a country free from the social and industrial « 

of the Old World, a working-man’s paradise. ‘I 

they have succeeded. It will probably prove t ( 

that Australian labor baa. modified capital 

can be modified without being destroyed or rey i It 

is claimed with some justice that present-day Au 

offers to the mass of the people a fuller, freer, and secure: 

life than they can enjoy anywhere else in the world, to- 


gether with a climate which makes life ¢ 

It is hardly surprising that the average Aust in | 

far guarded these 
While the attitude of Australian la ru bye-@s} 

one of frank hostility to any general | 


privileges 


tion, the attitude of employers and landow: 

one of practical indifference. The manufacturer 
protected in the home market by a high tariff and 
therefore been able to pay high wages without fear 
foreign competition, while he has not yet attempts 
cater for the export trade. The big landowners are d, 


vided between a desire for cheap labor and a fear of ¢ 
propriation, should a vigorous 
a demand for the 


Thus there has been no hails 


ere n policy cre 
subdivision of } ta 


of opinion in Austral 


sufficiently interested to demand a general immiyrat 
policy. In fact, but for the fear of possible Japanese 
aggression, it is doubtful if immigration would have had 


any advocates at all in pre-war Australia. As it is, the 


number of immigrants has been small. Between 1910 and 
1914 the net increase of population by immigration was 
rot more than 300,000; during the same period over 5,000, 


000 immigrants entered the United States. The result has 


been not only the absolute exclusion of al! colored peoples, 
but the practical limitation of immigration to settlers of 
British stock. It is estimated that 98 per cent of Aus 
tralians are of British origin. 

The events of the war and still more of the 
profoundly affected the position of Australia. 
much Australians may wish to hug their happy and pros- 
perous isolation, they cannot shut their 
far-reaching and ominous changes in the 
The center of gravity in world politics is shifting visibly» 
toward the Pacific Ocean. The British navy is no longer 
dominant and unchallenged on the seas. The Japanese A! 
liance—which regarded by Australia! 
safeguard against Japanese aggression—has been replaced 
by the vaguer assurances of the W eit Conference. 
At the Peace Conference the Japanese de! demanded 
and almost obtained—the insertion in the C ovenant of the 
League of Nations of a clause which would have meant the 
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However 
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world situation. 
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end of the White Australia Policy. In China and India 
also the rising tide of population threatens at any moment 
to slop over into less crowded countries. The collapse of 
Europe and the visible disintegration of her industrial 
mechanism mean that millions, not only on the Continent 
but in Great Britain also, will be forced to look elsewhere 
for the means of subsistence. Moreover, a change of policy 
on the part of the United States has partially closed another 
outlet for the great movement of world population which 
seems imminent. There is, in fact, every indication that 
Australia’s isolation is nearing an end. 

For the full realization of the new situation to sink 
into the consciousness of the Australian people will take 
time. But already there are some signs of a change of 
attitude. Gaps are beginning to appear in the Chinese 
wall of insularity. For the first time in Australian history 
there has been a popular if at present insignificant move- 
ment in favor of a progressive policy, which has enabled 
the state governments which control immigration to put 
forward a program. Even the Labor Party, which has 
consistently opposed all state-aided schemes, is now inclined 
to concentrate its energies less on opposition and more on 
insuring that colonization schemes shall be soundly planned 
and efficiently carried out. This changed attitude is no 
doubt largely due to the realization that a population of 
five and a half millions cannot expect to keep a vast conti- 
nent to itself. But there is also, I believe, a stirring of 
the Australian conscience and a dawning conviction that 
Australia owes some obligations to the hapless workers 
of less prosperous countries. Unfortunately the immigra- 
tion movement is at present controlled by reactionary 
bodies. All the governments of the states, except Queens- 
land and South Australia, belong to the reactionary parties, 
while the speakers of the New Settlers’ League—a semi- 
official body formed to agitate for a bold immigration 
policy—are apt to stress unduly the military and strategic 
arguments for increasing the population. The bogy of 
the yellow peril, which was exploited so successfully at 
the time of the institution of compulsory military training, 
is again raising its ugly head. This type of propaganda is 
not only exceedingly dangerous but it is also ineffective. 
Australians are supremely confident—perhaps overconfi- 
dent—of their ability to defend their country against all 
comers, and they resent the resurrection of this ancient 
specter. Moreover, the regrettable inefficiency with which 
existing schemes are being handled is rapidly alienating 
public support. It is widely believed, and with some justi- 
fication, that the present governments are far too tender 
to the large landowners. It is certain that there are 
thousands of native-born Australians, to say nothing of 
immigrants, who are unable to obtain land at a reasonable 
figure. Probably, therefore, the best hope of a real immi- 
gration policy for Australia lies in the advent of labor 
governments both in the Commonwealth and the states, 
which will probably not be long delayed. Even more sig- 
nificant than the change of attitude toward immigration 
is the awakening of the progressive minds of the Labor 
Party to the importance of the land question. During 
recent years the Labor Party has been almost entirely an 
industrial party, and this accounts for its attitude to 
immigration. But the power of the Australian Labor 
Party was originally based on the support of the small 
farmer, and today there are signs of a return to the old 
alliance between town and country worker. In Queens- 


_ 


land, indeed, under the able leadership of the present p,.. 
mier, Mr. Theodore, the alliance is already firmly ,, 
and its results are seen in the progressive land polic; 
that Government. A similar alliance throughout Austra 
would mean the end of the big estates, a progressive 
tlement policy, and the consequent opening of the door - 
landsettlers from overseas. 

It is possible to hope for a more liberal attitude 
the part of Australian labor toward the immicrat 
Europeans, but there is no prospect of any modification o: 
the White Australia Policy. It is, perhaps, something +} 
the Australian Labor Party has announced its intention : 
summon a conference of Pacific labor to consider al] ques. 
tions which might disturb the peace of the Pacific. By 
that is merely a gesture. Not only labor but practical); 
the whole of Australia is adamant in insisting on the 
absolute exclusion of all colored peoples. The Whit 
Australia Policy remains a sacred and unassailable dogm, 
for the vast majority of Australians. 


Russia, America, Japan 


HE Moscow correspondent of the Japanese 

Mainchi, Mr. Fuse, in an interview with Leon Trotzky 
published in the Moscow press of April 24, asked the opin. 
ion of the Commissar of War of the USSR on a number of 
questions concerning the mutual relations between Russia 
America, and Japan in connection with the latest politica! 
developments in the Far East and the adoption of the bil 
excluding Japanese from America. Following are Trotzky’s 
answers in the order given: 

1. You say that in 1920 V. I. Lenin told you in a personal 
conversation: “In spite of everything that is going on I look 
upon our future relations (with Japan) optimistically.” Vladi- 
mir Ilyich certainly did not intend to express in these words 
his confidence in the good intentions of the Japanese Govern- 
ment in 1920. His statement evidently meant that the great 
Japanese people, in spite of the opposition of the reactionaries, 
would in the end succeed in attaining not only normal but als 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union. To this opinion | 
agree. 

2. I do not think that the earthquake changed the im- 
perialist character of the policies of the ruling classes of Japan. 
Imperialism depends upon the social structure of the state and 
not upon the geological structure of its territory. The earth- 
quake signifies a temporary weakening of imperialism but not 
the liquidation of imperialism as a political method. A bal- 
ancing force to oppose the imperialism could be created only 
through a thoroughgoing democratization of the social and 
political life of Japan. 

3. You ask whether it may be supposed that the “historic 
lesson” of the last imperialist war will serve to prevent new 
wars. No, I do not think so. In the eyes of Utopians every 
war has been a salutary historic lesson. This, however, has 
never prevented the starting of new wars. The roots of wars 
in our epoch are in the capitalistic structure of society which 
breeds a clash of interests on the world arena. In divided 
Europe there are at present as many soldiers as on the eve of 
the last war. There is more sharp antagonism in Europe today 
than before the war. 

The differences on the Pacific coast are also becoming 
sharper. Do I agree with those who consider a war between 
the United States and Japan impossible? No, in spite of al! 
my desires in the matter, I cannot agree with this opinion. I: 
the United States and Japan we have two mighty capitalist 
states possessing great armed forces and divided by man: 
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lashing interests. Do I think that a war between the two 
wntries is unavoidable? No. This depends upon t f 
countr! 

f opposition which the imperialist tendencies encounter within 


of these countries. 

Trotzky’s concluding statement was made in reply to 
the following question of the Japanese correspondent. 
considerable 
the USSR and 


field of economic but 


1. QUESTION. In the opinion of circles of 


Japanese society there exists between Japan a 


ty of interests not only in the 


( 
also in that of political relations, viz.: (a) Of all European 
Powers Russia would be the only one to support Japan in the 
westion of racial equality in which Japan was unanimously 
lefeated at the Versailles conference; (b) the Russian view of 


the liberation of the Eastern peoples from the yoke of Lurope 


and America coincides with the slogan of the 

for (c) China, which is 
both the USSR and Japan and in the relations 
countries are deeply interested, represents, owing to its unset- 
tled internal situation, a country of various surprising possi- 
bilities which necessitates a coordinated Chinese policy on the 
part of the USSR and Japan. Do you attach any significance 
to this community of political interests in the establishment of 
the future relations between the Soviet Union and Japan? 

TroTzkKyY. Yes. In so far as it is a matter of struggle against 
the disgusting and shameful tendency to treat the Japanese as 
a lower race, the Japanese people will find in the Soviet Union 
a steadfast and disinterested friend. The conception of higher 
and lower races is a reflection of the haughtiness of the ruling 
classes of old Europe during those centuries when Asia was 
still sound asleep. But all this has completely and finally gone 
back into history. And should Europe 
keep on degenerating for any length of time under the con- 
created by the Versailles peace, then the center of 
gravity of the historic development will finally shift to America 
and Asia. In so far as the ruling classes of the United States 
are cultivating an unfriendly and insulting attitude toward 
the yellow race they are increasing the menace of new bloody 
conflicts on an immense scale. 

You say that our slogan of the liberation of the peoples 
of the East coincides with the slogan of the Japanese people 
“Asia for the Asiatics.” Yes, it coincides in so far as we are 
in vigorous opposition to the maintenance of the dominance and 
tyranny of European imperialism over the peoples of Asia. 
But it is plain that this does not mean that we would be willing 
to recognize the right of one Asiatic people to oppress and sup- 
press another Asiatic people. No. Within Asia, liberated from 
European oppression, we also stand for the right of all nation- 
alities to self-determination. 


Japanese 
the 
with which bot 


pedopie 


“Asia the Asiatics’’; neighbor of 
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Asia has awakened. 
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Position of the Industrial Bank 


N connection with the recent trial and conviction of A. 
Krasnoschokov, director of the Industrial Bank, de- 
scribed in an article by William Henry Chamberlin in The 
Nation for April 30, the following facts about the position 
of the bank published by the Rosta Service are of interest: 
The yearly balance sheet for the financial year 1922-1923 
shows that on October 1, 1923, the share capital of the bank 
amounted to 15,325,000 gold rubles. At the present time the 
paid-up capital amounts to 21,000,000 rubles, or with subscrip- 
tions about 25,000,000. 

The net profit of the bank, after covering all expenses and 
taxation, and available for distribution to the shareholders, 
amounted to 2,050,000 gold rubles. 

During the year the bank received on its current accounts 
435,000,000 gold rubles, and paid out on these accounts 403,009,- 
000. The bank actually succeeded in receiving 50 per cent to 65 
per cent of all sums kept in current accounts by industrial un- 
dertakings in Moscow. During the year the Industrial Bank 

















Whose Culture ? 





Whose Democracy ? 


CULTURE AND 


DEMOCRACY IN 





THE UNITED STATES 


by Horace M. Kallen 


Is the future social organization of our country to be 
made up of the contributions of all its racial elements 
or only of one? —For the intelligent American of our 


time this book proposes a philosophy that is hopeful 


without illusion. 





‘Here, as a rarity is a genuine 
attempt at constructive criti- 
cism, based not upon empty 
wishing but upon sober con- 
frontation of facts. His style 
is compact, plainly the outer 
semblance of a deeply pon: 
dered substance. His attitude 
which is essentially optimistic 
derives from a cultural demo- 
cratism of which his own car- 
eer is an embodiment. In one 









dentally one of the most preg: 
nant verities that has latterly 
come to this writer's attention 
he hints a ‘new freédom’ per- 
haps undreamed of by the 
man who made the phrase.” 

—Christian Science Momitor. 
“This book is a study in the 
group psychology of all the 
American people. The Klan, 
immigration, and the tdust- 
rial age are carefully studied 



































in a series of brilliant essays."’ 


of the most significant sen- 
—St. Lows Star. $3.00 


tences of the book, and ina- 
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John Brown, A Biograph 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


“Mr. Villard ... has served humanity by making this re 
ord.”—William Allen White in the -omporia Gazette 

“It at once becomes the standard, and probably final 
authority on its theme.”—London Times. 

“Mr. Villard’s book is the labor of a master of men. His 
book is a great production.”—Seattle Post-/ntelligencer. 

“T can only say after reading from first to last its more 


than 700 pages that I have never encountered anything this 
side of Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ which has made me feel more the 
personal power of a single work.”—Thomas Wentworth Hig 
ginson, 


“Perhaps in thus dramatically fashioning his volume Mr. 
Villard obeyed an instinct rather than acted upon a precon- 
ceived plan; that is often the case with great work, where 


a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted. Be this as it may, 


the merit and charm are none the less; he has seized well 
a splendid opportunity and has written one of the great 
biographies of our literature.”—-Iohn T. Morse, Jr., Editor 


of American Statesmen Series, in the Atlantic Monthly. 
With many portraits and other illustrations 


In one volume, 8vo.. 740 pages. Price $5.00; by mail prepaid, 
$5.26. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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paid out in loans (chiefly to industry) 158,000,000 gold rubles. 

These very satisfactory figures at the end of the year have 
not in any way diminished in the new working year (1923-1924). 
In the period from October 1 to January 24 balance deposits in- 
creased from 32,000,000 to 50,000,000 gold rubles, while the 
indebtedness of the bank’s clientele increased from 44,000,000 
to 77,500,000 rubles. 

Thus there is no question of the proceedings against Kras- 
noschokov in any way affecting the general well-being and pro- 
gress of the Industrial Bank. In point of fact, the sums involved 
constituted only an insignificant percentage of the current ex- 
penditure and could not in any way seriously affect the bank’s 


operations. 


The Political Shift in Germany 
HIS table gives the results of the three German elec- 
tions held since the revolution—that for the Constitu- 
ent Assembly in 1919, the general election for the Reichstag 
in 1920, and the recent general election held on May 4: 
1919 1920 1924 
Mem- Mem- Mem- 
bers Votes bers Votes bers 
441,995 2 3,746,671 62 
Socialists 10,506,552 185 *10,508,769 193 6,014,380 100 
DemocraticParty 4,903,533 75 2,220,334 45 1,657,957 28 
Centrum (Catho 
lic) 5,241,493 8&9 3,540,830 68 3,920,798 


Communists 


Bavarian 

ple’s Party 

(Catholie) 
German People’s 

Party 1,343,140 
Bavarian Peas- 

ants’ Party... 5,791 
Guelphists (Han- 

over) 280304 
German Nation- 

alists 
Agricultural 

League 
National Freedom 

Party (Fascist) 
German Social 

Party (Fascist) 
Other parties .. a 5 0 


946,649 


1,171,722 


3,606,316 2,640,484 


218,884 684,395 


319,100 319,779 


9 roe er 7 - @50 9019 
3,100,778 ) 5,778,313 


574,280 
1,924,553 


337,924 4 
$842,405 0 


25,100,834 421 25,829,947 466 29,388,588 472 


*In 1920 the Majority Socialists polled 5,614,452 and won 112 seats, 
and the Independent Socialists polled 4,894,317 and won 81 seats. The two 
parties were reunited in September, 1922 

+t Between the elections of 1919 and 1920 the Bavarian Catholics se- 
ceded from the Centrum and formed the Bavarian People’s Party, whicn 
is monarchist and particularist. 

t Fourteen parties. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL DEBATE OF THE DAY! 
BERTRAND SCOTT 
RUSSELL versus NEARING 


Introduction by SAMUEL UNTERMYER 
Subject: 

RESOLVED: That the Soviet Form of Govern. 
ment Is Applicable to Western Civilization. 
MR. RUSSELL, Negative MR. NEARING, Affirmative 
Held in New York City May 25, 1924 
PRICE, $1.00 POSTPAID. 

THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
500 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. N. NEW YORK 








What do you think about an American Labor Party 
and the Tasks before It? 


Come and join the discussions of the 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
at Belmar, N. J., June 25-28 
Among the leaders will be Robert Morss Lovett, George Soule, Morr 
Hillquit, Seott Nearing, Stuart Chase, Horace Kallen, Norman Thoma 
Senator Shipstead (probably) and John Brophy. 
Write for particulars to the L. I. D., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 











COLLEGE ENTRANCE TUTORING CAMP 
preparation for fall examinations of Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mt. 
Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley College—serious 
tutoring plus water sports and outdoor life—at the BRYN MAY 
PREPARATORY TUTORING CAMP—eighth season—July 26th 
September 20th. Under same management— 

PHILLIPS LAKE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
a recreation camp receiving two groups, juniors and seniors—seas 
six weeks, beginning July Ist. For particulars and circulars, addr 
AMY K. MAcMASTER, EAstT HOLDEN, MAINE 
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CO-OPERATIVE APARTMENTS 
Group erecting elevator apartments on Andrews Avenue, block 
south of New York University. 

Children’s Playground—Tennis Court—Permanent South, East 
and West exposures. 

Subscriptions invited 
Investment $475 per room. Rental $16 per room covers all 
expenses and 10% return on investment. Net average rental 
$14.40 per room. Paul Braude, 299 Madison Avenue. Van- 
derbilt 9431. 





For a Library 

“Our school library has been supplied most 

generously with a complimentary subscription 

to The Nation. We appreciate this favor more 

than we can express, since it is the only way in 

which we can obtain the magazine at present, 

and we find it quite indispensable.”—A Seattle 

high school. 

“Till now we have received The Nation as a 

gift and the National Bibliothek is nut yet able 

to pay subscription out of her own means. 

... We attach great importance to the matter, 

the more as 7/ie Nation in our public periodical 

reading room is very much appreciated.” 

—A library in Vienna, 

By means of the library fund which The Nation 
maintains through the generosity of its readers, 
these two subscriptions and a number of others have 
been renewed. Often the libraries and schools which 
make best use of The Nation, both abroad and in 
this country, cannot afford to pay for their own sub- 
scriptions. There is always a waiting list. Do any 
of our readers care to contribute? 


PHE NATION 
Contributions to this fund will be applied either at 
wholesale rates (3 subscriptions for $11.50) or at regu- 
lar rates,with book premiums to be chosen by the donor. 
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